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Truscon Standard 
Building No. 1. 
Erected in 1916. 
In excellent con- 
dition today. 
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New Business 








Detroit Opens Drive to Save Good 
Name,” read the headlines in Detroit 
News. Industrialists and merchants re- 
vive the old Greater Detroit Commit- 
tee to proclaim the news that “sit- 
downs” have abated and that indices 
of employment, retail sales, freight 
loadings, power consumption, all top 
those of the same period in 1936. 
« 

lst 16 months after the first news 
break (BW—Jan25’36,p10) that E. A. 
Filene, Boston merchant, was organiz- 
ng Consumer Distribution Corp. with 
che idea of establishing a chain of co- 
operative department stores in the na- 
tion's larger cities, mews comes from 
Washington, D. C., that it will have 
the frst unit. 








* 
brides that the sun 
ines on will be the June crop of 
lege graduates. According to a sur- 
vey just completed by Investors Syndi- 
Minneapolis, “employment pros- 
ects of this year’s college graduating 
ysses are only a little less favorable 
those of the 1929 graduates, and 
bstantially better than the June, 1936, 
Engineering, business 
lministration, teaching, and general 
siness Classifications are offering em- 
yment in greatest volume.” 
- 
[wo industrial cities break into print: 
\kron, with a factful 60-page booklet, 
Your Plant in Akron,” published 
by Greater Akron Association; At- 
nta, with an equally factful, though 
ller, 40-page booklet, “Facts and 
gures about Atlanta,” published by 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
+ 
ACCORDING to the story, three Cleve- 
nd newspapermen must take responsi- 
bility for reviving the chain letter way 
unearned riches. But one of them 
st have been a lawyer, because the 
tter begins: “You can’t win a mil- 
n dollars by joining this club. It 
very doubtful that you'll collect the 
4 which is theoretically possible.” 
Do not mail this 
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ends with, * 
must personally witness the carry- 
out of the above tions.” | 

a | 

FOLLOWING last year’s record of selling 

) “Cub” flivverplanes, Taylor Air- 
Co., Bradford, Pa., upped its pro- 
tion schedule to 200 per month and 
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Read how big Eastern company 
cut absences — reduced errors 
— by subduing routine noises 


You waste a dime of every office payroll 
dollar if you tolerate everyday noises in 







without interfering with ofice 
It can be painted or cleaned 
without loss of efhiciency. And it 
pays for itself. 

Let a Celotex Acoustical expert t« 
honestly where 
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Acousti-Celotex will save 


FREI 


your office. Because ordinary noises ; 

voices, typewriters, telephones — cause money in your ofhces, and what it will 

tension, fatigue and mistakes, and act: cost. Mail the coupon now for 
survey and free booklet, ““NOISI 


ally add aio 
That's why 


with Acousti-Celotex, as thousands 
leading firms have done. 

One large Eastern company, 
ample, cut typing errors 29 
absences 37!.° 
Celotex! 
year in increased office efficiency! 

In your ofhces, 
applied over present ceilings at 
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tax to every week's pay roll 
it actually costs Jess than 
nothing to quiet your offices permanently 


for ex- 
reduced 
by installing Acousti- 
Every dollar spent for sound- 
conditioning paid them $2.94 the first 


Acousti-Celotex can be 
night, 
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then suffered a disastrous fire ir 
New plans for production in 
posed new plant will call for 
month. 

2 
GROWING importance of publi 
tions is indicated by the ap; 
of a monthly magazine devoted 
subject. It is called, aptly, Px 
lations, is published in New 
costs 50¢ the copy. The magazir 
seek subscriptions among execut 
terested in promoting “public 
will for business.” 


2 
SPEAKING of public relations, | 
Deposit Insurance Corp. has 
doing a job this week by relea 
voluminous series of stories 
press, one for each state and the 
trict of Columbia, based on Cal 
| port No. 6 of operating insured 
in the United States. Total d 
reached over 49 billion dollars or 
31, an increase of 12% over 1° 

e 
WitH plane competition on the 
airways of the Atlantic looming 
over the horizon, A. S. Hind 
| buys space in newspapers from t! 
| lantic to the Pacific to ad 
“Europe in 2 Days.” 

* 
SCARCELY was the ink dry on the 
set of $200,000 Old Gold cis 
contest puzzles, before metrop 
news stores and news stands burg 
forth with signs offering “all 
swers” at a price. Sales results 
have been gravely disappointing 





Drink 6 to 8 glasses of cooled water 

every day between meals and help 

yourself to robust health and top 

efficiency. A General Electric Water “= | ice ome es 


Cooler makes it easy and convenient! 4 | er 
Conr. 

' . HoGsi 

@ Drinking enough water during the day works — 
wonders for sluggish minds and bodies. Ask your phy- aoe 
sician or your life insurance company. | : aS: | aaa 
AGeneral Electric Water Cooler in your office encourages = ones 
the healthful water drinking habit ... provides you w ith catise the price dropped overnight ened 
a constant, convenient source of cooled, delicious water. 5O¢ to 25¢. One banker has his s 7. CHRIS 
Only a few pennies a day quickly pay for a General = tary working overtime on typew: SCIEN 
Electric Water Cooler. New models are amazingly low ‘3 copies for his friends. While ins CUNA 
in cost and have as much as twice the capacity of ' ™ gating the sources of the answers, yan 
— —-s ee fhe - qe — ole ter Business Bureau should take a EXPRE 
tifully styled. Exclusive G-E features insure de- A complete line 


: . at that competition 10. COPLE 
nds —" ice » , rating cost. of Settle water ; C 
pendable service, long life, low ope & co and city water | MER! 


. * 

Tear out this ad as a reminder to phone the G-E coolers—faucet | | THe Hammond organ, the elect ROUN 
appliance dealer in your locality who will be «4 bubbler | eae Kp, Sp ole 11. ees 
lad ive you complete information...or *7?¢' fer a Sas ae Sa FILEN! 

sre Fas y one every office, fy prosperity to Hammond Clock ‘| 
write direct for free catalog and book on Water factory, mill a Be were ge Raga rel 13. PARA 
and Health. Address: General ElectricCompany, yequirement. es Se See Se ow THEA? 
Section CA-51, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. y counter price of its a ie a I 14. LIBER’ 
é $3 to $45, _is finding big ma 15. WASH 
abroad. During the last six mor St. O 
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sentatives in 27 foreign countries, 16. UNIO! 


shipped more than 500 instruments | RESTA 
C4 \37/ #2) them. One of them goes into Cov = — 


Garden Opera House, London. 
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. Morss RESIDENCE 

2. NEW ENGLAND 
ConrFr. Co. 

. HOGSON : 
KENNARD Co. 

. SCHRAFFT'S 

. LEVER BROs. 

. SCOLLAY Sa. 
THEATRE 

. CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE Pus. 
COMPANY 
CUNARD LINE 

. AMERICAN 
EXPRESS CO. 


10. COPLEY PLAZA 


“MERRY-GO.- 
ROUND” 


11. LIGGETT’S 
12. FILENE’S 


13. PARAMOUNT 
THEATRE 


4. LIBERTY MUTUAL 
5. WASHINGTON 


St. OLYMPIA 
THEATRE 


5. UNION NEWS 


RESTAURANT 


NEW... The Carrier 
Portable Summer 
Air Conditioner! 


A brand new Carrier engi- 
neered unit for your office, 
living room, bedroom—any 
single room. It cools, dehu- 
midifies, ventilates, gives 
you freedom from dust and 
noise. Plugs in just like a 
radio. Requires no pipe con- 
nections, no alterations. 
Quick delivery. Call. your 
local Carrier representative. 
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Progressive Business turns to 





HE confidence that Boston business is displaying in 

Carrier Air Conditioning is typical of progressive bus- 
iness everywhere. For today, in America and 99 other 
countries of the world, you find Carrier installations—in 
offices, factories, department stores, restaurants, theatres, 
homes, single rooms—every enclosed space. 

This confidence is justified by the many outstanding in- 
stallations Carrier engineers have made—in the U. S. Cap- 
itol, Radio City, Pan American Terminal, Brazil, the “Queen 
Mary,” Bank of China, to name a few. 

You gel the benefit of this vast experience when you 
install a Carrier system. Your equipment embodies 35 
years devoted exclusively to air conditioning. It will give 
you real air conditioning—temperature and humidity con- 
trol, proper ventilation, gentle air circulation, freedom from 
dust and noise. It is efficient, practical, economical. 

Begin your Carrier installation now. Costs of materials 
are rising and hot, humid days will soon be here. Call 
your Carrier representative, or mail the coupon. 





Carrier Corporation, Desk 538, 850 Frelinghuysen Ave, Newark, N.J 
Please send me, without obligation, complete information on Carrie: 
Air Conditioning for my store; office; factory; home 

Name 

Address 





Space prevents show- City 
ing a complete list. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Fundamentals of wage- 
and-hour legislation now point pretty definitely to a basic 40-hour 
week, with departures in certain industries, and to minimum wages 
that will provide a decent standard of living arrived at by agreement 


between management and labor leaders in each industry. 


The bill 


will extend far beyond the field in which the actual measure of 


wages and hours may be fixed 
by collective bargaining under 
the Supreme Court's decisions in 
the Wagner Act (which covers 
less than half the total employed). 


Not Ready to Roll 

While the President’s intention 
still is to wait at least until the court 
bill is weil on the way to enactment, 
there has been no final decision as 
to just when he will start the wage- 
and-hour ball rolling. Sentiment in 
the Administration is divided, one 
group favoring legislation now, the 
other counseling caution. Entire con- 
fidence in the outcome also is lack- 
ing. Some officials who are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the President's 
objective are of the opinion that even 
six new judges on the court might 
not serve to sustain a labor standards 
law and believe that it would take 
a constitutional amendment. Skep- 
tics wait for affirmation of the court's 
new liberalism in its decisions on the 
Social Security Act. 


Averting Piecemeal Action 


Correlation of the proposals for 
wage and hour legislation and for 
revision of the anti-trust laws is still 
necessary. There is talk of adjourn- 
ing Congress in July and devoting 
the summer and fall to study of the 
whole problem. While this federal 
program is in the works, Roosevelt 
wants to hold up piecemeal legisla- 
tion tackling the issues on simply a 
state or industry basis. This was 
part of his objection to the Miller- 
[ydings bill, though more serious 
was his criticism of its price-hoisting 
aspects. Despite the new policy, 
Roosevelt has okayed hearings on the 
Ellenbogen textile bill, covering an 
industry with such peculiar problems 
that independent legislation may be 
deemed advisable. 

Dodging the Labor Fight 

No legislation will have White 
House blessing that would draw it 
into the scrap between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
So you can check off the Walsh bill, 
backed by the A.F. of L., to amend 
the Wagner Act by specifically pro- 
viding that in any case where a ma- 
jority of the employees of a particu- 





NO JOBLESS COUNT 
Inability of his statistical 
advisers to convince Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that a true 
picture of unemployment 
can be obtained apparently 
leaves little hope that di- 
mensions of one of greatest 
problems that confronts the 
Administration will ever be 
measured, A completely de- 
veloped plan will remain in 
the pigeonhole unless the 
Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee succeeds in forcing the 
issue on the Maloney bill, on 
which hearings are scheduled 
soon, 











lar craft so decide, the National La- 
bor Relations Board shall designate 
that craft as a unit for collective 
bargaining. 
No Crackdown on Unions 
Neither is any legislation in the 
offing that would enable employers 
to invoke the Wagner Act when 
plant operations are interfered with 
by clashes between rival union organ- 
izations. This week’s demand by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce for 
an amendment of the law to pro- 
scribe such unfair labor practices 
fell on deaf ears. The chamber was 
told by Ed McGrady, assistant secre- 
tary of labor, to rely on the leader- 
ship of William Green and John 
L. Lewis during “a reasonable period 
of seasoning and experience.” 
Industry by Industry 
The method of applying the Wag- 
ner Act hoped for by the Adminis- 
tration is revealed in McGrady’s 
statement that there is “now rendered 
possible labor agreements covering 
whole industries and taking out of 
the field of competition, by the con- 
stituent companies in an industry, the 
whole question of labor costs.” 


In Good Graces 


By picking George H. Davis of 
Kansas City as its new president, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce seeks to 
impress the Administration with its 
recognition that times and circum- 
stances change. The organization that 


the White House regards as the 
stronghold of big business has a 
spokesman who cannot be ignored 
as “anti” to all New Deal ideas. The 
chamber’s policy of moderation, ad- 
vanced by Harper Sibley, the retir- 
ing president, is in hands that have 
been cordially shaken by Adminis- 
tration leaders. Former head of the 
NRA Grain Exchange Code Author- 
ity, Davis’ advice as grain dealer and 
farmer is respected by Sec. Wallace. 


Consumers Get the Break 

President Roosevelt's emphatic in- 
structions to Congress to sidetrack 
the Miller-Tydings resale price main- 
tenance bill as having the likely ef- 
fect of boosting prices will bring 
down a storm of protest from retail- 
ers throughout the country. There 
would have been political dynamite 
in such protests under the circum- 
stances which prevailed when he ap- 
proved the Robinson-Patman Act a 
year ago, but with living costs rising, 
championing the cause of the con- 
sumer now becomes the best politics. 


Justifying R-P 


Federal Trade Commission 
neys do not regard the Robinson- 
Patman Act as out of line with the 
price philosophy expounded by the 
commission in the arguments against 
Miller-Tydings which it supplied the 
President. It is conceded that the 
R-P Act tends to the establishment 
of uniform prices but it does not, in 
FTC's opinion, permit pegging prices 
at the high figures which oe 
claim would be the effect of the state 
fair trade acts if given full sway by 
passage of the federal enabling act. 
Incidentally, the commission may be 
asked to determine how high those 
prices might be, in accordance with 
Roosevelt's suggestion to Congress. 


R-P Drive Scheduled 


A new spurt by the Federal Trade 
Commission in Robinson-Patman Act 
enforcement will come July 1 with 
the turn of the fiscal year. There is 
no money in hand now, but the com- 
mission will be able to afford some 
speed-up when it gets its new appro- 
priation even if the President, in his 
general economy drive, holds back 
part of the $458,000 earmarked for 
R-P work. In the meantime, the com- 
mission is marking time, having in- 
curred expenses in pushing its pres- 
ent docket that largely absorb the de- 
ficiency ty 2 sagrnger of $76,000 
which was made to eke out the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year. 

On the Skids 

With the possible exception of 
government reorganization, on which 
the President seems sure to take a 
beating, the probability still is that 


atior- 
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Butler Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 


LEADING CHICAGO FIRM 
GETS IMPROVED HEATING 


Famous Butler Brothers Complete 
Payment After One Season With 
Webster Moderator System 


MEETS VARIED HEATING NEEDS 


Chicago, Ill—The heating installation 
in the great central warehouse and office 
building group of Butler Brothers Store 
was modernized during the early fall of 
1935. The previously uncontrolled heat- 
ing system was orificed throughout to 
balance distribution and placed under 
control of an 8-zone Webster EH Mod- 
erator System. This number of zones was 
necessary to provide for different condi- 
tions of occupancy and the needs of 
different tenants as well as the require- 
ments of Butler 
Brothers own opera- 
tions. 


This moderniza- 
tion program, one of 
the largest central 
control heating in- 
sSstallations ever 
made, was come- 
ee kn Rg —_ 
ably short time by > 
Wiiliam Lees, Inc., oe 
Pam Chicago . . 
1eating contractors. The fall and winter 
of 1935-36 served as a period for ad- 
justment and perfection of operating 
procedure. 

An idea of the savings possibilities is 
afforded by the record for five months 
during this adjustment period, from 
January to May, 1936, inclusive. During 
this period a measured savings of 420.16 
tons, equivalent to $1218.46, was attained 

Under the contract covering the mod- 
ernization program Butler Brothers re- 
served the option to permit yment to 
be made out of current monthly savings 
as made, or to complete payment for 
cash. It is significant that with this 
privilege Butler Brothers elected to com- 
plete payment for cash early in the 
second season of operation. 

It is even more significant that a 
similar modernization program has since 
been carried out in the Baltimore ware- 
house building of Butler Brothers. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization ot 
existing installations. Consult vour architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1883 
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he will win most of his battles with 
Congress. Roosevelt's prestige and 
power on Capitol Hill have, how- 
ever, been steadily declining since 
Congress convened. He started off at 
an all-time high—above even that 
elevation he enjoyed in 1933 or right 
after the 1934 congressional election 
—but his strength has been declining 
with each new proposal since. 


Both Barrels 


The Supreme Court enlargement 
program has been the biggest head- 
ache for men like Jim Farley and 
Jack Garner, who care about little 
except party regularity and keeping 
the political fences intact. That pro- 
posal drove senators and representa- 
tives of every economic and social 
school out of the President’s 100€; 
regular group, and incited the in-and- 
outers to oratorical violence. Roose- 
velt’s other bombshell—government 
reorganization—hit half his party 
members in Congress right where 
they live, threatening the jobs and 
importance in the government serv- 
ice of their key lieutenants. 

Lost Caste on Sitdowns 

Roosevelt's reluctance to denounce 
sitdown strikes resulted in the first 
excited difference he had with Vice- 
President Garner, according to sev- 
eral of the political intimates of the 
V.P. When Administration pres- 
sure was used to convert the declara- 
tion of condemnation into a resolu- 
tion that would not force the Presi- 
dent either to sign or veto a congres- 
sional expression and when even that 
was pigeonholed in the House Labor 
Committee, the White House did an 
adroit job of ducking that may have 
been smart but has not inspired en- 
thusiastic followers. 

Anti-Lynching Didh’t Help 

Southerners in Congress are indig- 
nant at what pleases Jim Farley, the 
anti-lynching move. It may help in 
Harlem and in the Negro wards of 
Philadelphia and Chicago, but it’s 
bad medicine south of the Potomac. 
It won't hurt the Democratic Party, 
but it makes a lot of Democrats sore 
at Roosevelt. 

Speaking of Economy 

Under the economy whip and spur, 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has trimmed Army allowances 
$358,079 below Roosevelt-approved 
estimates. However, the total is still 
$418,413,382, which happens to be 
$25,395,677 larger than last year. The 
committee warns solemnly that “ap- 
reciably larger” appropriations must 
be made in future budgets if an ade- 
quate national defense is to be main- 
tained, but this year it has managed 
to save almost one-tenth of one per 
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cent, provided the Senate does 
vote that back in, plus a little ; 
to make the country safe. 


Yielding on Court 


Administration spokesmen now 
privately they will accept a con 
mise on the Supreme Court en|. 
ment bill—four more justices in 
of six. They must have at least { 
they explain, to make sure of x 
ing such previous 6-to-3 decision, 
that outlawing the AAA. Oppo: 
of the court bill still hope to bx 
altogether, and disinterested obs: 
ers are betting on not more than 
additional justices. 

Roosevelt Calls the Cuts 

The economy drive is taking hold 
but Congress is entirely willing 
leave it up to Roosevelt to make wh. 
savings he can. Proposals for a } 
zontal 10% cut in all appropria. 
tions, that would include veteran, 
benefits and federal employees’ s.1, 
ries, were quickly sidetracked in f. 
of legislation giving the Presiden 
just what he wants, discretionary 4 
thority to impound up to 15° of a 
propriations for the next fiscal yc. 


Flood Control Test Case 


President Roosevelt will stick 
his $30,000,000 budget estimate fo 
flood control despite the wave of 
much-publicized floods and in face ot 
Sen. Copeland’s announcement that 
he'll double the ante or die. This 
will be the first serious test of 
President’s economy drive. At 
same time the President has int 
cepted a report to Congress by 
Army Corps of Engineers recon 
mending authorization of well o 
$500,000,000 in new projects. 


TVA Joins the Issue 


Result of the war between TVA 
and Commonwealth & Southern ma 
be forecast by the outcome of a pr 
liminary skirmish centering around 
Nashville, where a subsidiary, ‘I: 
nessee Electric Power Company, has 
asked the Tennessee Utilities Con 
mission for authority to build a stean 
plant needed to meet future demands 
The commission has ordered the 
company to build or buy from TVA, 
whichever is cheapest, and TVA has 
announced that it is prepared to sell 
at less than steam generating cost 
A hearing is scheduled for May 4 


Conservation Call 

Straws, they say, indicate wind di- 
rection. Citizens of three states hav: 
appealed to Washington for troops 
to enforce soil conservation practices 
in the Dust Bowl, where one man’s 
neglect may work to his neighbors 
detriment. The soldiers haven't been 
sent yet, but—. 
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The Figures 
Latest Week *76.9 


Preceding Week 77.0 
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Month Ago 79.1 


Year Ago 72.3 


Average 1932-36 62.1 
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PRODUCTION 


«Steel Ingot Operation (% 
* Building Contracts «(F. W. 


of capacity) 
Dodge, daily average in eneunde, 4-wk. basis). 


Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, 4-wk. daily av.) 


(daily average, 1,000 tons). 


(million kw.-hr.) 


* Bituminous Coal 
* Electric Power 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . 

* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 


1,000 cars) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 

Cotton (middling, New York, 

Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 

Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months). 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial Loans, reporting member banks 

Security Loans, reporting member banks. 


U. S. Gov't. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, eputiag masher bests. 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... 


*Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary, Week Ended April 24 


tdaily average) 


Latest 
Weck 


Preceding 
Week 


Average 
1932-36 


92.3 
$9,023 
$7,595 

1,050 
2,188 


91.3 
+$8,724 
$7,362 
+953 
2,173 


44.3 
$5,114 
$4,291 

946 
1,636 


$1.06 
11.76 
$33.08 
9.500; 

171.0 


1,590 
22,268 
4,930 
3,316 
9,617 
3,249 


1,630 
22,293 
4,932 
3,309 
9,640 
3,259 
tRevised. 


SNot Available 
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These monthly averages 

are merely simple aver- 

of each month's 

weekly figures ef Busi- 
100 


ages 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 


NORMAL | 





Week's index of 
usiness activity  pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
of the page. They 
ble readers to get a 
neral view of the trend 
business since 1929. 


ness 





The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week Lu 
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The Business Outlook 


THERE is a bit of uneasiness in the business atmosphere. 


Recent 


breaks in security and basic commodity prices have taken the bloom 
off the spring enthusiasm, despite the excellent first quarter record 
of business (see page 48). Retail sales have fallen short of expecta- 
tions. Some retailers blame the rainy weather, which has brought 
food waters back to river towns like Wheeling and Pittsburgh. 
Others blame prices for cooling consumer buying. Forecasts of a 


third-quarter business reaction are becoming more numerous. 


of gold revaluation with its defla- 
possibilities will not 
down. The President warned 
government employees against 
security speculation, and side- 
tracked the Miller-Tydings bill 
because of its possible price- 
boosting effect. Strikes are still 
rampant. 


tionary 


Steel Going Strong 

How far is the uneasiness war- 
ranted? It is true that new business 
booked by steel mills in April fell 
off from the March peak, but current 
operations are establishing new ton- 
nage records, and backlogs are am- 
ple enough to carry the mills through 
the next two months at practically 
the same rate. What if the pace 
drops 10-12 points in July and Au- 
gust? Ic will still be the best rate 
since 1929 and be substantially ahead 


of the 69% average of 1936, which 
wasn’t so bad profitwise, even at 
lower price levels than now prevail. 


Plenty of Textile Business 


And the cotton-textile industry, 
whose spinning machinery was oper- 
ated at 148% of capacity during 
March, might easily pitch its rate a 
good bit lower and still be operating 
at a brisk pace. Some mills which 
have been running three shifts may 
cut to two. Backlogs are ample, 
even though the lag in new buying 
in recent weeks has pared the un- 
filled orders down to the equivalent 
of 13 weeks’ production. 


Force a Price Reduction 


Retailers are complaining to manu- 
facturers that prices have been 
boosted unduly, stimulating stocking 
of goods, an forcing retail prices 
to consumers to rise too —— 
This week the pressure was sufficient 
in at least one line to force a down- 
ward readjustment in prices from 
gray goods through to the finished 
product. On the other hand, Sears, 
Roebuck reports no evidence of con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices and 
points out that retail prices still lag 
behind advances posted in whole- 
sale markets. Department store stocks 
have been rising since last August 


Talk 





FLOODS 


Floods again lapped at the 
door of Pittsburgh, W heel- 
ing, and other communities 
bordering on the Ohio River 
and its tributaries this week, 
damaging residential and in- 
dustrial property, much of 
which had just been repaired 
from the previous inroads 
of water only a few months 
back. Steel activity in the 
Pittsburgh area was curtailed 
only slightly, but in Wheel- 
ing shutdowns reduced steel 
operations from 99% to 
75% of capacity. However, 
unless rain continues to feed 
the rivers of Eastern states, 
the injury to trade is likely 
to be minor. 











and in March stood 17) above a 
year ago, but even so, stocks were 
only at 76°, of their 1923-1925 aver- 
age, while sales stood at 92 of that 
level. Moreover, the very large per- 
centage gains in such luxury items as 
jewelry, cameras, furs, flowers, fur- 
niture, refrigerators, and automobiles 
belie the consumer resistance notion. 
Gold Price Uncertainty 

What action can or will be taken 
on the price of gold continues to be 
an uncertainty that will overhang 
business for months to come. Dis- 
cussions have been under way for 
some time among economists and 
government officials, but the depres- 
sant short-term effects of any modi- 
fication of the gold price constitute 
a problem for which no satisfactory 
solution has yet been found. Ult- 
mately the problem will have to be 
met and solved on the basis of its 
long-term merits. 


Chains and Supermarkets 


With fair trade laws in effect in 
34 states and under consideration in 
a half dozen others, private brands 
have received considerable impetus 
and are due for further expansion. 
Chain organizations are looking into 


11 


the possibilities of the supermarket 
as a way to maintain their price ad- 
vantage over independents, which 
has been threatened by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. By the end of the 
year, there may be as many as 2,500 
such markets compared with 1,500 
now in existence (See page 44). 


Autos Set 8-Year Record 


Motor production in the United 
States and Canada in the first quar- 
ter surprised even the most optimis- 
tic by pushing 16°, ahead of the 
1936 total for the period, to establish 
the best first three months’ total since 
1929—despite strikes in the United 
States plants of General Motors, 
Chrysler, and several independent 
producers. General Motors’ first 
quarter profits were cut below thox 
of last year by the strike, but the 
rapid recovery in production and the 
control of costs held the loss in earn- 
ings to 15€;. The corporation plans 
to expand in the field of diesel en- 
pines by constructing a $1,500,000 
plane near Detroit for their produc- 
tion. 


Peak of Auto Output 


Motor production is close to, if 
not at, the peak of the current model 
season, April production probably 
passed the 600,000 mark, compared 
with the 518,715 of March, and the 
season may be prolonged sufficieritly 
to give May a total that is close to 
this level, too. ‘Thereafter the nor- 
mal season decline can be expected, 
with output reaching a low in Sep- 
tember. 


Industry Nears °29 Level 


March manufacturing production, 
employment, and payrolls reached 
the highest levels for the month 
since 1929, and the even greater ex- 
pansion in the mining industry 
brought the combined index of man- 
ufactures and mining to 118% of 
the 1923-1925 average, almost on the 
par with the 1929 average. For the 
first time since 1929, the indexes of 
employment and payrolls actually 
crossed each other as well as the base 
line average of the years 1923-1925. 
Payrolls were swelled by the recent 
wave of wage increases. 


Farmers Keep Prospering 


Farmers, too, fared very well in 
the first quarter, cash income plus 
benefit payments rising 28°, over the 
same months last year. In March, 
the huge total of $111,000,000 of 
soil conservation payments was dis- 
tributed, which, when added to the 
unexpectedly large income flowing 
from crops and livestock sales, 
brought the month's cash returns to 
$707,000,000, or 36°, higher than a 
year ago. 
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business is getting all that Long 


From long experience, alert execu- 
economical 


eck the 


BUT ARE you? Are you sure your 


e telephone service has to offer? .. - 
tives in many lines of business have developed dozens of effective, 


ways to use the service. Some of them are listed below—very briefly. Ch 
list. Maybe you'll find a few ideas you'd like to know more about. 


Distanc 


CT ORDERS—Transmitting and acknowledg- 
ing orders, clearing up questions—for 
faster, more accurate and courteous service. 


COLLECTIONS—Arranging settlement of OUT-OF-TOWN REPRESENTATION 
overdue accounts quickly, directly, —Inviting customers to telephone orders, 
inquiries, etc., “Collect,"’ from points where 


diplomatically. 
you have no branch office. 


CJ APPOINTMENTS—Telephoning ahead 


from town to town to save waiting time and 
* OUR 


wasted visits. 
ALUMI 


COMPLAINTS—Clearing up difficulties 
tactfully and personally for full satisfaction. CJ PURCHASING—Direct buying, shipments, 
specifications, placing rush orders. 


CJ DELIVERIES—Scheduling or expediting for 
SALES—Combining personal visits and 


service. Tracing shipments. 
telephone calls for more frequent coverage. 
(js¢eco WILL—Creating closer relations Following up direct-mail or customer in- 
our customers through more fre- quiries. Making cali-backs. Disposing of 
e contacts. overstocks or specials. Covering out-of-way 
or inactive accounts. Saving cancelations 
of orders. Making quick market surveys. 


Announcing price changes- 


better customer 





with y 
quent, more personal executiv 











OPERATIONS—Supervising field men, i 
suing instructions, getting information, 
stimulating action, co-ordinating produc- 
tion and sales. Telephone Conference Ser- [| TRAFFIC—Dispatchine and routing of ship- 
vice is frequently used for these purposes ments, cargoes, trucks and buses. Arranging 
because it permits group discussion be- for terminal facilities. 
tween headquarters and as many as 
five branches—on the same connection. 


@ Call the local telephone office for more 
detailed information. 


ret 
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Politico-Aluminum 


Anti-trust suit against Aluminum Company of America 
marks a new chapter in Administration fight against 
price controls—and the Mellons. 


draw, the 


brought by the 
against Aluminum Company ot 
rica last week signifies an intensi 
administration drive against price 
ntrols and anti-trust The 
Department of Justice’s allegation of 
nopoly against Alcoa is a major 
explosion following an extended volley 
f lesser citations. The Federal Trade 
Commission has started a series of 
moves (mostly against small associa 
tions) intended to break up non-com 
petitive pricing policies. 
" Washington wonders whether this is 
} the curtain raiser for the long-awaited 
rejuvenation of federal anti-trust stat 


] 


| 
lose ofr dissolution 


federal govern 


suspects 





* OUR ROLE IN THE 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 
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buviness 
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Ours happens to be 
the only company ia 
the United Stares 
cagaged io the pro 
duction of virgin 
aluminum 
Only in this c- 
spect docs kt differ 
| the many other compsaics in 
tes covorry whose primary concern is 
} aluminum : 
Soape of these manufacturers moll alums 
fem ingot ino sheet. Others cast and 
| shap< shurainar into thousands of differ 
cat pruduets. Sti others cotiect, remelt, and Contr 
| tevell aluminum whech has served its pur ques’ 
pose as a lag of same product, or which 
s «rip from the shops of thousands of = a) 
| manatcugets who use alumina ae volved 
widespread and diverse industry materials 
» crown up around the mereased use 
: moun, which began mm a very 
way in 1885 woth the cflors of 


metal at 


the men and women m’ 
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¢ thar end So long a« «c 7" 
We are still the only producer of virgin 
m no bar to say 
anyone «bho wishes ro start makrog abemé: 


»n when there = no possibility of 
controlling 


gradually 


utes Their powers have 
been whittled down by court decisions. 
Even business would welcome a clarifi- 
cation. This weck, in connection with 
charges of collusive bidding by steel 
companies, Attorney-General Cummings 
asked the President to appoint a special 
committee to study anti-trust law opera 
tions and recommend reforms. This 
move was earlier urged by John Dick 
inson, former assistant attorney-general 
in charge of the anti-trust division. The 
aluminum suit could be useful for 
dramatizing Administration demands, 
though old-timers in the Department of 
Justice are betting the government won't 
win 
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FOR THE DEFENSE—“We are still the only 


but there is no bar to stay anyone who wishes to start making aluminum 
So runs the institutional advert 


tomorrow.” 


of America. When trialtime comes Alcoa 


Business Week 


producers of virgin aluminum, 


ising of Aluminum Company 


will use the same argument. 


FOR THE PROSECUTION 
year-old assistant 
the government's case when it tries to make little ones 
out of big ones by dissolving Alcoa. 


pn C have 
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greater l 
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government suit 


Thus the action of 
in hiking the 
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the advance was made d 
crease in company 
$9,571,206 in 1935 to 
1936 

Some other that 
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protected 
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14 
ing production and allocating world 
markets through agreement with foreign 
producers 

The Aluminum Co the 
most investigated company in America.” 


rates itself 


At its Pittsburgh headquarters an office 
is set aside for federal probers. After 
even major investigations during the 
past 25 years the concern believed itself 
cleared of 
While it is the only producer of pig 
aluminum, Alcoa sells American manu 
facturers only a third of 
lents, scrap and imports supplying the 


monopolistic charges.’ 


their require- 
est. Also the company has in 50 years 
duced the price trom $8 to 20¢ per 
lb., making aluminum available for 350 
major industries in over 2,000 industrial 
ipplications 

The company had plenty of time to 


prepare its defense as the federal blood 


hounds nosed their leisurely way 
through mountains of records. In re 
ent advertising copy Alcoa explained 
to the public why its bigness was neces 
justified its marketing 


iry and how it 


practices 


Strong Antagonists 
The long legal battle now beg in will 
be fascinating to watch because of the 


An 


pe r 


olitics and personalities involved 
W. Mellon, 
sonal defendants in the anti-trust suit, is 
known to rank as Royalist 
Jo. 1 with the present Administration 
Pittsburgher is 
Attorney-General 
Cummings who in turn has plenty of 
nemies in Congress. Violent criticism 
Cummings’ department by the states 
ven has caused increased rumors of his 
resignation. The 
easily be the determining factor in the 
attorney-general’s political future 
Whatever his other qualifications, 
Mr. Cummings certainly knows his 
aluminum. The law firm from which 
he resigned to take the cabinet position, 


irew one of the 36 


Econom 


the 82-vear-old 


ially unpopular with 


espe 


aluminum suit could 


handled the seven-year litigation of 
Baush Machine Tool Co. (Springfield, 
Mass.) against the Aluminum Co. 


Monopoly and restraint of trade were 


also charged in this action. It was 
finally settled out of court (BW’—Dec7 
35,920) for an unnamed sum. Mr. 


( ummings and four other attorneys were 
allowed a $300,000 fee for three years’ 
work on the case. Naturally Mr. Cum- 
mings will not personally prosecute the 
government suit against Alcoa. It will 
be handled by ambitious and efficacious 
Robert Houghwout Jackson. 


That Income Tax Suit 


This is not the first time Mr. Jackson 
has collided with the Mellons. As chief 
counsel for the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, he handled the suit to collect over 
$3,000,000 on Andrew Mellon’s 1931 
income and got an inside view of Alcoa 
finances. Argument ended in June, 
1935, but the Board of Tax Appeals has 
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withheld decision. Many things have 
happened since—one of them being a 
gitt by Mr. Mellon to the plaintiff 
nation of a $65,000,000 art collection. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jackson has grown in 
political significance. He was placed 
in charge of the DJ's anti-trust division 
after long and loud criticism of its 
under the New Deal. Mr. 
Jackson is 45, possessed of a brilliant 
mind and a determination to go places. 

Last January Mr. Jackson addressed 
New York Bar Association on 
Can one be a lawyer after entering 
politics?” The speaker shook his staid 
audience to their very insoles by warn 
ing them that lawyers have no vested 
interest in Supreme Court membership, 
adding that some “radical’’ Administra- 
tion might seek to pack it with justices 
from other professions This was only 
a short time before President Roosevelt 
unveiled his Supreme Court plan. 

Mr. Jackson is considered a possible 
canididate for governor of New York 
next year Washington (which sees 
politics in everything) notes that the 
suit against the Aluminum Co. was filed 
in New York City and opines that the 
reason was to give Mr. Jackson a chance 


lassitude 


the 


to earn political applause at home. 
Statements of the Aluminum Co. 
speak wearily of 25 years of govern- 
mental grilling. An anti-trust suit in 
1912 ended in a consent decree. Com 
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plaints continued. In 1922 th 
Trade Commission at Senate 


began an investigation which res 
a report (October, 1924) ini 
that Alcoa was violating the 
The FTC ultimately (it 
exonerated the Aluminum Co. 
Meanwhile, widespread dis 
the charges had prompted the 
ment of gat 
the company was violating the 
decree and Harlan F. Stone, v 
then attorney-general, had expre 
belief that the company was gui 
was in Calvin Coolidge’s first 
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Justice to investigate 


tration. Mr. Mellon was sect 
the treasury. President Cool 
pointed Mr. Stone to the Supre 
and (in March, 5) ma 
Garibaldi Sargent attorney-gen¢ 


sistant 


February, 1926, an 


general presented a report to th 
exonerating the Aluminum Co 
The late Senator Tom Wa 
Montana, charged the Coolid; 
ministration with overing 
aluminum.”” Had Sen. Walsh 
become New Deal attorney-gener 
tion on the present aluminu: 
probably would have been more 


new invest 
Alumit 


ts and | 


It is the climax of 
which began in 

great stuff politically 
millions of 


kitchens make 
aluminum conscio ; 


NLRB Isn’t Excited 


Board says it has a limited job under Wagner 
and it will continue calmly. 


WASHINGTON (Basiness Week Bureau) 
But it doesn't go far enough.” 

Such is the offhand analysis of the 
Wagner Act, rendered by business 
management. Since the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the act, that reac- 
tion has been voiced hundreds of 
times, and still was the core of a na- 
tional problem this week. But the 
viewpoint and policy of the Labor Re- 
lations Board was clearer. 

The board, and its regional offices, 
feels that the law is definite, that it 
permits action to determine and certify 
the right of certain classes of labor to 
bargain collectively with employers— 
and that the limits of NLRB jurisdic- 
tion are reached when that is done. 

Reliable estimates show that about 
13 million workers come under the 
scope of the act, as it is read in the 
light of the court decision. For the 
other 20-odd million, engaged in intra- 
state work, state-by-state legislation or 
federal wage-and-hour action may bring 
more problems, but the limitation on 
the present national board is plain. 

Further, the board is restricted within 
its own field; by its unchanged inter- 
pretation of the Wagner Act it acts 


solely to help employees bargais 
to help employers bargain. 
gaining doesn't bring a 
points disputed, the board isn’t off 


worried; its job is only to see that fair 


and-square 
through. It 
deadlocks. 


has no power to 


If the 
decision o 


Act. 


mn ¢ 


rr 


discussion 1S carrie 
Dreas 


From this point on, the board an 


its regional arms will proceed as the 
did before; to interested parties wi 


come with multitudes of questions the 
“Consult 
During the past year an 


answer is simple and direct: 
the record.” 


; 


a half, decisions have been given 


hearly 150 cases. 


documents of hearings. 


Public speeches bi 
members of the board supplement the 
And brief an 


swers may be made to the princips 


questions of today, as follows: 


1. The NLRB renders decisions on 


beet 


cases only after the facts have 
laid before it, and after study. 


snap judgments of academic reas: 


N 


will be applied to disputes not y« 


studied. 


2. Employers can come in and 


help, if they wish—but they 


} 


likely to get action unless the employet 


also are there asking certification 


I! 
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Bay 1, 1937 
inly says it will protect the 
f employees to organize and to 
ire ond that’s about all 

3 Not questions of wages and 
but bars to the aforesaid rights 
ynization, are felt to be the major 
of present-day labor trouble, 
lockouts, etc. By the reason- 
those rights are generally rec- 
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ognized, the need for the act and for 
the board would in large part be erased 

4. Although the board does not say 
that bargaining necessarily means an 
agreement, it has ruled that “if an un- 
derstanding is reached” there is an ob 
ligation on the employer “to embody 
that understanding in a binding agree- 
ment for a definite term.” 


Chamber Would Amend Labor Act 


Convention says law should forbid unfair practices by 
unions. Davis elected president. O’Leary, vice-presi- 


dent, will manage staff. 


WASHINGTON (Bu ness Week Bu- 
)—Employers raised their voices 
ek. They did it in Washington, 
25th annual meeting of the 
hamber of Commerce of the United 
States. They insisted that law must 
operate to the mutual advantage of em- 
und employees or there won't 
ny business. 

Wagner Labor Relations Act 
tly described by James W. Hook, 
nt of the Geometric Tool Co., 
Haven, as the “beginning” of a 
il labor policy which recognizes 
sponsibilities of management and 
to each other. But he warned 
industrialists particularly to be 
in wage and hour practices be 
no labor organization can advance 





into political power until it reaches into 
the smallest businesses. 

Discussion of the essential steps to 
industrial peace grudgingly shared in 
terest with the undistributed profits 
tax, the future of banking, easy money 
and credit expansion, inflation dangers, 
price-making in distribution @ /a the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and crop control. 

The retiring president, Harper Sib- 
ley, turned the leadership over to 
George Davis, of Kansas City, a grain 
dealer with more than a grain of what 
it takes to reconcile liberals, moderates, 
and anti-new dealers to policies in- 
tended to exert influence on national 
affairs. John W. O'Leary, of the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 
stepped into an executive position to 





icme 


“NO ONE-SIDED BARGAINS”—In employer-employee relationships, bargaining rights 
must be extended equally to all parties, says Harper Sibley (right), presiding this 
week at the 25th annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
William Green (left) was busy meanwhile, leading the American Federation of Labor 
n its drive for majority rights on organized labor’s side. 


take direct charge of a reorganiz 
that will work closely with the Nat 
Association of Manutacturers. Ar 
ganization Of organizations pot! 
tional and local, the « 

t gether 1,500 delegates 


“Keep the Public Informed” 


Assertions that an employee P 
pating in a sitdown strike ts pertot 

an illegal act won applause but B. ¢ 
Heacock, president of the Caterpilla 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., which has sur 


vived a sitdown strike, asserted fron 


practical standpoint that he'd just as 
soon have ‘em in the plant as o 
in the street where they a in 


mtact with other outlaws His advice 


to employers was to forget a law that 
doesn't even define collective bar, 


ing, to begin by being decent in 


lationships with employces, an 


negotiate with the nions in the pr 
ence of the press and of as many 
ployees as the room will hold so 
they and the public will t tl 


Nothing will keep industry 


I 
trouble with labor organizers today 
Heacock believes that the publi 
not long tolerate their tactics if 
agement has nothing to conceal 


A resolution offered by Harvey ¢ 
Ellerd, personnel director of At 
& Co., and adopted by the ro 


I 
conference on employer-employe 
tions, asked that the chamber 
of directors immediately p! 
present suitabl umendments t 
National Labor Relations Act that 
safeguard and protect thé interests of 
employees, employers, and the pul 
by defining and prescribing unfair labor 
practices that may be engaged in by 
other parties than the employer. | 
ther, that amendments bx prepared 


will establish responsibility for the a 
of labor organizations.” 


The inequities of the undistributed 


earings tax were emphatically pro 
claimed but the impossibility of obta 
ing its repeal under present conditions 


was recognized 
Fear Centralization of Power 


Entirely apart from policy consid 
tions that are not immediately is 
fluenced by the temper of the rank and 
file, the Chamber meeting revealed a 
deep seated fear of the centralization 
government. Dr. Virgil Jordan 
dent of the National Industrial Con 
ference Board, asserted that while tl 
process has been disguised by app 
ing almost casual, leaving the out 
shell of private enterprise practically 
untouched, a governmental mechanism 
has been set in motion during the past 
four years that is designed funda 
mentally to transform the private enter- 
prise organization of production grad 
ally into a system of state capitalism 
under the ownership, or management, 


of an absolute central government. 
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Inter-Union Fight Worries Capital 


Washington disturbed by battles of C.1.0. with A.F.L., 
independent groups, and company unions. 
skilled men should have separate voice. 


IN the prize drama of 1937, “Organ 
ized Labor, and How It Grew,” the first 
act ended with the Supreme Court's ap 
proving nod to the Wagner Act. Pretty 
nearly the entire company of players 
was on the stage singing “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” as the curtain came 
dow Nn. 

Those of the audience who thought 
the show was ended and who couldn't 
see much chance for any more crashing 
climaxes were wrong. This week they 
were watching Act II, which unfolds 
the story of jurisdictional disputes 
And the factional fight between labor 
units promised to be even more bitter 
than the matches which labor and 
capital put on 


Union Against Union 


In nearly every labor story which has 
broken into the headlines since the 
court decision, two or more kinds of 
unions have been fighting for the right 
to represent the majority. According 
to the Wagner Act the gang which can 
poll the most votes is permitted to 
speak for the whole, and the count 
sometimes is quite close. (Incidentally, 
A.F.L. spokemen have opened a drive 


Thinks 


for amendment of the act to give craft 
unions a right to speak for their own 
men.) 

Current labor disputes, including the 
shoe strike in Maine, the ship-and-dock 
troubles in New York City, and the 
still-bubbling Detroit automobile situa- 
tion, all include this inter-union battle. 
Usually, the C.1.O. is one party to the 
shop argument; sometimes its adversary 
is an A.F.L. craft union or several craft 
unions, sometimes a strong independent 
group has a foothold, sometimes a com- 
pany union seems to be top dog. And 
when you have them all—as a giant 
mass industry is likely to have—the 
chances for lasting peace are slight 
indeed. 

The biggest, toughest, hardest-to- 
reconcile members in this battle royal 
are the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. Company 
unions are waning (with grease applied 
to the slide this week in Carnegie 
Steel's renouncement of them) and 
local bodies such as the new ‘“‘non- 
partisan” groups set up here and there 
aren't big enough or smart enough 
or wealthy enough to do more than 
snap at the heels of the major dis- 
putants. 


The C.1.0. has gone ak 
some places, such as steel; 
progress in some others, such 
tiles; has been a bit surprised 
invited to come into many sr 
dustries where workers are or, 
local groups. 

As originally planned, the 
aimed at the big mass-productior 
where most of the men were 
in the same kind of work, or 
close to each other. Now it } 
tured into territories where tl 
unions are waiting, and the co 
policy will take in these new f 


by no means a clear one 


Ahead 


Fwen if the crafts 
enough to buck the C.LO., « 
unions im some cas€s May prov 
cult antagonists. Sometimes, tox 
are enough workers who “‘just 
like C.1.0.” to form a majority. 
fore, the idea that C.1.O. will s; 
organize and speak for all Amer 
dustry is erroneous. 

The A.F.L. is far from dead, 
getting ready to open an enlarg 
ganization campaign. To raisé 
paign funds, the federation’s 
unions will send delegates to a 
meeting at Cincinnati, May 18 
local and state federations have 
ordered to purge their members! 
those elements which support C.1.0 
C.1.0. policies. 

Employers, and government off 


Some Obstacles 


aren't 














FROM COAST TO COAST—Left, Maine state police arrest a 
woman striker, who screeches as they drag her to a station house 
Right, an embattled farmer 


in the Auburn shoe factory district. 











who shed blood in the rioting that took place at Stockton 
California, between union cannery workers and deputies wh 
had been armed with bludgeons and tear gas. 
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PERMITS AWARDED 


per 


service. 


Michael MaeWhite, Irish Free 


State 


Lindsay, British Ambassador; J. T. 
{merican; and Secretary Roper. 


vorried about the inter-union war, 
nut it mildly. In Washington right 

it is the biggest cloud in a fairly 
sunny sky. The general feeling is that 

employer who has, say, 50 skilled 
vorkmen and 500 unskilled in his shop 
should be allowed to make two kinds 
of arrangements with his help—the 
nskilled element rules by law at 
present, the wage differentials are nar- 
rowing, and the outlook for the future 
seems stormy. 

In the long run, many differences 
between craft and industrial unions can 
be ironed out, and in many cases both 
principles can be followed in the same 
shop. But the immediate outlook is 
for a prolonged tussle before the meet- 
ing ground is found between the two 
big organizing groups. At present, they 
are of almost equal numerical strength, 
with something more than two million 
dues-payers on each side, and they are 
tossing remarks at each other today 
which are going to be hard to forget 
tomorrow. 


No Headquarters Interference 


C.1.O. is going places in the big 
shops where industrial union principles 
fit, and going fast. Its separate pours, 
such as the steel: organization headed 
by Phil Murray, are autonomous bodies, 
and are running their own affairs. The 
headquarters under John Lewis and 
John Brophy has plenty of power, but 
the boys at the top aren't poking 
around in the regional affairs unless 
they are asked for help. Thus the 
C1.0. becomes a federation, even as 
A.F.L. is. 

No move for unification of America’s 
lrive can be expected as long as the 
two big groups are picking up mem- 
bers by the score—which they both are 
loing, C.1.O. picking them up in 
bigger chunks. When the pay gravel 
runs thin, they may stop digging long 
enough to talk it over. 


Ceremonies last week in the office of 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel Roper marked the awarding of 
mits to Pan American Airways by Great Britain, Canada, 
und the Irish Free State for establishment of transatlantic air 
Left to right: Sir Herbert Marler, Canadian Minister; 
Minister; Sir 
Trippe, president of Pan 














artist’s drawing. 


Ronald 


sengers and have 


SUPER CLIPPERS FOR ATLANTIC 
six giant flying boats, now nearing completion for Pan 
can at Boeing Aircraft plant in Seattle, are revealed in thi- 
Powered by new secret engines that will give 
the huge airliners 6,000 horsepower, they will carry 72 pas 
a speed of around 200 m.p.h. The Super 
Clippers are scheduled for test flights in the early fall and 


First details of a fleet of 


Ameri 


transatlantic service before the end of the year. 





Economy | Enthusiastic Applause 








It all comes back to relief, for while some new spend- 
ing projects will be cut, Washington is full of defenses 


against anything drastic. 


WASHINGTON (Basiness Week Bu 
reau)—Despite the economy talk both 
from the White House and from Capi- 
tol Hill, the prospects for any real re- 
duction in government expenditures— 
as compared with present estimates— 
promises to be temporary in character 
if it occurs at all. 

It might be illuminating to look at 
what can not be cut: 


Veterans’ Pensions and Bene- 


a ai ae : : $570,000,000 
Agricultural Adjustment Pro- 
BIOMR ccccccccces 524,000,000 


Social Security Reserve 286,000,000 
Old Age Reserve.... 540,000,000 
Interest on Public Debt 860,000,000 
Refunds ; 53,000,000 


Total $2,833,000,000 


There is always the federal payroll, 
which runs roughly $1,500,000,000. 
But 10% (the favorite percentage in 
the discussions) off that would be only 
$150,000,000. This is less than one 
month’s relief expenditures as of this 
year. Moreover, Congress has never 
forgotten what followed the famous 
economy act of 1933 when President 
Roosevelt slashed the pay of almost 
everybody in the government service, 
even including senators’ and representa- 
tives’ salaries and veterans’ compensa- 
tion. The outcries of Mrs. Senator and 
Mrs. Representative, the anguished 
wails of the veterans, and the allusions 
to their economy votes at the ensuing 
election still leave sore memories. 

There is another point on pay cut 
prospects. In 1933 everybody had 
taken them and government employees 
stood out as a favored and protected 


class 
employment getting raises and bonuses, 
government salaries don't look so high, 
except possibly in a few of the new 
agencies, where political influence was 
responsible and can be figured to pre- 
vent slashing. Of course, there isn't a bu 
reau of a commission in Washington 
that hasn't some person in it with a 
strong drag with some member of the 
House or Senate, though the amount 
of influence naturally varies. 


Today, with people in privat 


Economy vs, Efficiency 


Alternative to the percentage cut in 
pay is wholesale firing of employees. 
This could be done by the simple ex- 
pedient of not firing individuals with 
any particular political pull. But, na- 
turally, most of the efficient employees 
—especially if their salaries are taken 
into consideration—are those without 
political influence, so savings in this 
way would play hob with efficiency. 

Appropriation cuts also face compli- 
cations. Best prospect is on some of 
the items of new spending. There is 
not much intention at the White House 
of encouraging any immediate large ap 
propriations on such programs as slum 
clearance, stream pollution control, and 
public school subsidies. But 

So far as agriculture is concerned, 
Sec. Wallace may spare himself his 
public wails. Congress has no inten- 
tion of economizing at the expense of 
the farmer. 

When it comes to the army and 
navy, there is not the slightest idea of 
paring expenditures. The President is 
committed to two new battleships, cost 
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that no other parties are involved 
transaction, This was his answ 
the flood of rumors that the Y 
Kolbe firm was acting for G« 
Motors and duPont interests. 
whom both partners are closely 
ciated in Wall Street’s smal] 
Earlier it had been known that D 


son Brown and others in General 





tors, acting as individuals, were 
tiating. They are understood t 
withdrawn after talking to B 
Wheeler, Senate rail prober, 
Kirby then entered the picture 
sizable piece of cash. 
On the price, 
dodged. To guesses ranging 
way from $7.000.000 to $10.0 
neither denial nor confirmation 
volunteered. Later in the week 
ever, Mr. Young revealed that the 
chasers had agreed to pay $6,37 
of which $4,000,000 is cash 
balance 23° 2-year notes. The f 
eae , was in line with Wall Street 
SOLD!—The world’s longest privately-owned railroad system formally changed hands The most important fact is that 
in New York this week when George A. Ball (second from left) sold control of the purchase rs get from Midamerica ( 
vast Van Sweringen rail empire to Robert R. Young (left), Frank F, Kolbe (right owned by the George and Frances 
center), and Allen P. Kirby (right). Foundation (BW’—A pr17’37 s17 
47% stake in Alleghany Corp 
ing at least $50,000,000 cach, and a and = districts—increased rather than with most of its real estate hold 
Hock of auxiliary craft for which the cut. Scant hope for economy here. This washes up Midamerica (for 
navy has been clamoring for years. Then there is the Corps of Engineers, in the fall of 1935 by Mr. Ball 
And the army is already so small that which concerns itself with rivers and George Tomlinson to “rescue” the 
not even the pacifists on Capitol Hill harbors, flood control, etc. In a speech Van Sweringen brothers) as top | 
get excited about its appropriations before the National Rivers and Har- ing company in the big railroad 
The old established bureaus have bors Congress, made after all the econ- tem—Alleghany again assumes 
their own defenses. One of the strong- omy talk had been loosed, Sec. Roper position. 
est is the Bureau of Public Roads. said, “It is not real economy to save 
This is due not so much to political money by refusing to repair the roof 
connections between its employees and and thus let the house be destroyed.” The purchasers intend to maint 
the legislators as to the desire of the There was enthusiastic applause headquarters of the railroads—Cl ie tr 
legislators to see its appropriations— So it all gets back to relief. That is peake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, Pere M ant 
which are spent in their own states where there could be real saving, IF—.  quette, Erie, Wheeling & Lake | 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Miss % 
Pacific, Texas & Pacific, Gulf ¢ efficie 
Lines, and International Great No: the of 


Three Newcomers Buy Vans’ Roads tis Cevetint 125 intent 00 of thi 


to completion the financial reorgan Brink 

George A. Ball sells controlling interest to Young and __ tion and simplification of the set Lines, 

, 7 rs . ’ uitiated by ‘ at ai 

Kolbe of Wall Street, and Kirby, a dime-store heir. es ate te yma ee vo eas 

They plan to simplify the system. merce Commission for permission phen 

: ? , take .over actual control of the | Wi 

THREE serious young men this week  chasers—Robert R. Young and Frank and the Nickel Plate. ure We 

bought themselves 28,000 miles of rail- F. Kolbe, partners in the New York Although Mr. Young and Mr. Ki and rr: 

road. And, in the words of one of the Stock Exchange firm of Young, Kolbe displayed a detailed knowledge of t are be 

principals, they probably fell heir at & Co., and Allen P. Kirby, of Wilkes- system's financial affairs, they said tl! ent u 

the same time to a lot of headaches. Barre, Pa., son of one of the founders plans for the future have by no m« dling 
The press was hastily summoned to of the F. W. Woolworth chain. taken form. They are convinced « 

a suite in New York’s Waldorf As- Three prepared statements were of their first headaches will be in 

toria last Monday afternoon by George given out, reciting major facts of the reorganization of the Missouri Pa 

Alexander Ball, 74-year-old Muncie, deal. No mention was made, however, where conflicting proposals and 

Ind., fruit jar millionaire. There Mr. of the price paid by the purchasers, and counter-suit clutter the tracks 

Ball announced the long-rumored sale the amount of cash that passed, the fetter the management. They 


of his controlling interest in the so specific intentions of the buyers with promised another headache when 


Headquarters Stay in Cleveland 


adopt 


> 
called Van Sweringen rail empire, once respect to operation or financial simpli- Wheeler starts investigating the tra 
valued at $3,000,000,000 fication of the railroad and holding action, which he promised to do as si 


Then the Middle Western industrial his ears. 
ist and philanthropist, with the air of 
one glad to get out of the railroad 
business, introduced the two score re 


° 1 
porters and financial writers to the pur- 


company structure. The result was a as the news came to 


two-hour question bombardment, and 
at the end of it the main facts were 
still a bit obscure. 


Mr. Kolbe declared emphatically 





: - | 
were inclined to take seriously the cla 


1¢ “Vans” held options 


Ne ed 
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UNITED AIR LINES “INCREASINGLY DEPENDENT” UPON 


“<“COMPTOMETERS” 


\ir transportation, a truly mod- 
ern industry, naturally tends to 
adopt the most modern aids to 
efficiency — at the airport or in 
the office. Hence the significance 
of this statement by Mr. C. E. 
Brink, Treasurer of United Air 
Lines, oldest and one of the larg- 
est air transport companies in the 
world: 


“With the increased volume of fig- 
ure work resulting from the steady 
and rapid growth of air travel, we 
are becoming increasingly depend- 
ent upon ‘Comptometers’ in han- 
dling our accounting work with 
speed and accuracy. 

“At our general offices in Chicago 
we use a battery of ‘Comptometers’ 
for such work as ticket auditing, 


payroll, statistical and general ac- 
counting. ‘Comptometers’ are also 
used to excellent advantage at our 
operation headquarters in Chicago, 
at our overhaul and repair plant at 
Cheyenne, and at certain of our 
division headquarters throughout 
the country. 


Model J 


“Comptometer™ 


“With twenty-eight new-type 
Mainliners recently placed in ser- 
vice on United Air Lines, our facili- 
ties to carry passengers reach a new 
record, and the burden imposed 
upon the Accounting Department 
will be lessened by the aid of the 
‘Comptometers.’ ~ 

If speed, accuracy and cost- 
cutting efficiency are desirable in 
handling your firm’s figure work 
(especially in view of Social Se- 
curity legislation), permit us to 
demonstrate the economy of 
“Comptometer” methods in your 
own office. Telephone the 
“Comptometer” office in your 
territory, or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago, IIL. 


COMP TOMETER 
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Third member of the gro 
year-old Mr. Kirby, is believed : 
come into the deal late, and he 
late at the press conference. He 
man, deeply bronzed by recent « 
to the Southern sun, and his ré 
carried off with less seriousnes 
those of his two associates. 

But the only completely self-p« 
and apparently happy member 
group was Mr. Ball. He joke 
the press, parried derogatory 1 
about Van Sweringen financial n 
with the retort that the brothers 
builders,” and declared that 
received many suggestions but 
no conclusion as to what will be 


repurchase control of their roads from 
Midamerica. Mr. Young said: Do 
you think Mr. Ball would have sold, 
or that we would have bought, if we 
had expected their suit to win?” He 
admitted, however, that the contract 
includes a clause to protect the buyers 
in case the receivers’ claim is sustained 
by the courts. 

These financial responsibilities, as 
well as a duty to the public and to the 
stockholders, seemed to weigh heavily 
| on the Messrs. Young and Kolbe last 

Monday. The former, a slight, brisk, 
| and prematurely gray-haired man of 
i0, and his partner, 44-years old, larger, 


Sightseeing 


WITH 

BAKELITE 
ElecTrical 

Ugwttanice pute iy 





looking, 


studious 


N THE division of the Electrical Industries 
group which produces the appliances and 


devices that make life so much more com- 
} 


fortable and convenient today, the use of 


Bakelite Materials is practically universal. 

Through the use of these materials, appli- 
ances have been made more durable and 
efficient, better looking, and often safer and 
more comfortable in service. In many in- 
stances, production and assembly operations 
are so simplified that final costs are lower. 

The pictures illustrate just a few of the 
score of every-day electrical appliances in 
which Bakelite Materials are commonly used. 


bespectacled, and 
were making their first conspicuous ap- 
pearance in high finance. 


since that time they have been brokers, 
and not much in the spotlight. 


Years ago 
they both worked for General Motors; 


with the millions in his charitab! 
Foundation. One of the financi 
tors suggested that it should be d 
to those called the “Van Swe: 
stuckholders” by the Wall Street 


Fare Cut Hurt Eastern Roads 


Final figures show they would have made a larger gain 
in 1936 if ICC hadn't reduced charge to 2c. But long. 


term results may be beneficial. 


1936 will go down in American in- 

dustrial history as the year in which 

the country’s railroads earned $170,- 

| 000,000—despite the ardent ministra- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission to stimulate freight and pas- 

senger traffic by initiating rate cuts. 
Of course, the statistical archives will 


has passed. The given reason for 

turnabout is that carrying costs are 

ing and so =— are wages. 1 
unions have already sounded their 

mand for a 20% boost. 

The basic ICC coup during 1936 

the Eastern fare cut. When it was 
nounced, all the Eastern roads, © 


contain no such oblique footnotes be- Daniel Willard’s Baltimore & O 
ginning with “despite.” The ICC will filed legal petitions to stop this . 
| let the figures do all the talking—with rage” against property rights. But ai q' 
When you switch on the lights in home as little interpretation as possible. For the reduction went into effect, L 
or office Bakelite Materials are brought into | what more could statisticians ask than when passenger travel boomed, th . 
service. The switch plate and switch are | such piquant percentages as an 18.6% Eastern railroad executives ginge ve 
quite likely of Bakelite Molded, and the | gain over 1935 in freight revenues, ora alighted from their high horse. fa 
glass bulb of the lamp is commonly based 15.1° rise in passenger intake ? On the surface, the ICC seem« to 
in Bakelite Cement. That lush uprising in passenger right. Not only were there more | 
revenues will serve as a muniment (for  sengers, but also there were n V 
posterity’s persuasion) to justify the passenger miles. And that appare a 
ICC order compelling the Eastern roads was that. Further, since passenger 
to reduce fares—a reduction which come only amounts to about 10% er 
all ‘rail income (see chart, p 22) vi 


The electric range in the kitchen quite 
likely has handles and knobs of strong, cool 


parts of Bakelite Laminated. If it has auto- 
matic timing, this device, too, probably is 
made in part of Bakelite Materials. 

@Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 


Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Continue.’ ov face 40 
Fas 


stimulated passenger travel, but which 
on analysis took money out of the 


| Eastern railroad shareholder's pocket. 


That the ICC took away $10,000,- 
000 a month (or more) in freight 
revenues by dispensing with the emer- 
gency freight charges, that the ICC 
took a strictly long-term view when it 
cut passenger fare rates from 3.6¢ to 
2¢ a mile in June, will never show in 
the unvarnished statistics. All that will 


| appear is that the railroads turned in 
Lol , “ge oo! | the biggest earnings since 1930, when 
Bakelite Molded, and electrical insulation | 


net income after fixed charges topped 
$500,000,000 (BW —Mar6'37,p36). 
But since 1936 the ICC has been re- 


| storing piecemeal some of the emer- 
| . ° 
| gency freight charges, though not in so 


many words. Rates are being raised 
gradually. The excuse of emergency 


didn’t seem to matter much anyw 
But the results, now that the year 
done, hardly indicate that the ICC 

a monopoly on perfection. Actua 


the passenger fare cut cost the Easter 


railroads money. 

Like Sheridan, who came from 
miles away, the ICC charged into 
passenger fare imbroglio in the nick 
time. Traffic was increasing all al 
the line. 
men were moving about, tourists w« 
rediscovering America. 

And when passenger traffic boom 
in June and July and August—go 
travel months customarily—the case ! 
the fare cut seemed demonstrated. 


the basis of the number of persons w! 


sat in coaches or reclined in Pullmar 





Business was better. Sales 
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Sailors the world over put their 


faith in the bowline knot. 


A Bowline Knot on the Future 


Ay sailors know that a bowline is depend- 
able. It can be used for many purposes. A 


bowline knot never slips nor jams, and can be 


quickly and easily readjusted in an emergency. 


Life insurance is a “bowline knot” with which 

you can secure the future for yourself and 

family. It serves many purposes and from time 
y pur] 


to time can be adapted to meet changing needs. 


When you plan security for your wife and 
children, many possibilities must be consid- 
ered. Your family will need an income whether 


you are here or not. Your children will need 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also issues annuities 
and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 


holders in the form of dividends. 


an education. Life insurance will give them 


that protection. 


Your life insurance may never be needed for 
these purposes. In that case it can be used to 
provide you, personally, with an income which 


will help you to enjoy your sunset years. 


Invite a Metropolitan Field-Man to assist you 
in preparing a Program that will really protect 
your family. Ask him to include in your Pro- 
gram plans for your own retirement. It will 


give you a “bowline knot” on the future. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation on my part, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance 
Program to meet my needs. 


NAMIE 























METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUF, New York. N. Y. Leroy A. LINCOLN 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Copyngtt, 1997. by Metropolitan Life lasurance Company President 


Chairman of the Board 
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BACK IN THE BLACK FOR THE RAILROADS 
Where the Money Came From | Where the Money Went To 


(millions of dollars) (millions of dollars) 














Freight Revenue E_] Maintenance 

ae Passenger Revenue Traffic & Transportation 
EE] Mail Revenue (=) Other Operating Expenses 
(___]Express Revenue (_]Teaxes 


EZ) Misc. Operating Revenue (0) Fixed Charges 


CUD] Other income MB Net Income 














Dota: Interstate Commerce Commission; Association of American Railroads © BUSINESS WEEK 








FREIGHT COMEBACK = RAILROAD COMEBACK—Though the railroads spruce up 
their passenger trains to get more people to ride, and though the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cuts fares for the same purpose, freight carloadings are still the bread- 
and-butter business. Last year, revenues from goods hauled amounted to $4,202,000,000, 
or 78.7% of gross receipts. Passenger ingome, despite the ardent wooing of com- 
mercial and sightseeing travelers, was only $412,000,000, or less than 10% of gross 
On the right, in the chart above, the black piece of pie indicates the earnings available 
for preferred and common shareholders. 
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there is no question that the ICC¢ 

1 winner; but on the basis of d 
it terminal ticket windows, the v 
hangs very much in balance. 


Numbers Support LC.C. 


Eastern passenger mileage was 
proving very nicely before the fare 
In the first five months of 1936, it 
10.9% ahead of 1935. But 
Western and Southern roads, whi 
ready had lowered fares to a 2¢ 
average, were recording 18.8% 
over 1935. Then came the 
portant first of June. Passenger 
in the East bounced up from ther 
to the end of the year for a 27 
gain over 1935. The West and S 
could not match that showing. 
gain was only 23.4%, or only 4.6 
centage points more than in 
five months, as against the East's 
of 16.5 percentage points. 

But there is a wide gulf betwe 
mileage increase and the revenu 
crease, the latter worked out 


Percentage Gain in Revenues, 
1936 vs. 1935 
First Last 
5 Al nis 7 Al , ths 
Eastern Roads 9.5 13.4 
Western and 
Southern Roads. 17.4 21.5 


In other words, the East with 
27.4% gain in passenger mileage, 
able to record only a 13.4% ga 
revenues during the last seven mo 
of 1936. And actual revenue fron 
increased number of passengers car 
appears in line with probable reven 
if rates had been left alone. 


—But Dollars Don’t 


If there had been no change in tar 
Eastern railroad passenger even 
based on results which obtained on 
Western and Southern roads in the 
seven months, would have b 
$142,224,000. 

Based on a projected estimate 
Eastern road passenger income for t 
first five months, the result for the ! 
seven months would have been $143 
040,000. And the actual revenue w 
$141,942,000! 


Thus, the cut in fare would seem to 


have lopped revenues, despite the sha 
gain in passenger mileage. Furth 
because the railroads had to add « 
and labor to carry the additional pa 
sengers, the cost of operating passeng 
service rose. Therefore, the conclus: 


must be that the Eastern roads wet 


“out” an x amount of dollars due t 
the reduction in passenger rates. 

But for the ICC there is this exten 
tion. In the long run, the lower rat 
may increase passenger travel to su 
an extent as to make it an importa 
part of railroad revenue. That is t 
the future. For the immediate pas 
what appears to be a statistical ga 


can only be construed as an actual loss 
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‘TEMPLE OF SCIENCE™~— Mellon 


severely classical exterior the 


research facilities yet 


under a 
scientific 


Institute's monumental new 
building, Pittsburgh, which will be dedicated May 5-9, hides 
most 
achieved. 
main or street floor is in reality the fourth floor, given over 


to executive and a 


floors are devoted 
trial fellowships.” 


comprehensive 
Paradoxically, the 


Mellon Institute Helps Industry 


Great new building to be dedicated in Pittsburgh May 
5-9. Under Industrial Fellowship System, manufac- 
turers sponsor scientific research. 


MELLON INSTITUTE’S monumental new 
iilding, which will be dedicated May 
5-9 in Pittsburgh, constitutes the out- 
vard symbol of an even more monu- 
nental idea—a working partnership be- 
n science and industry. 
Rationalized by the scientific mind of 
Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan, the idea 
grew in the business imaginations of 
rothers Andrew W. and Richard B. 
Mellon until they established and h- 
nanced Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research in 1913 in cooperation with 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is one 
f life’s ironies that only Andrew Mel- 
survives to receive the homage of 
hundreds of scientific and business 
leaders foregathering for the dedication 
eremonies. 


Results Belong to Donors 


Cornerstone of the industrial re- 
search idea is the Industrial Fellowship 
System, whereby manufacturers become 

msors and donors of scientific fellow- 

ps, costing roughly $6,000 each 
innually, under contracts assuring that 
results shall belong exclusively to 
the donors. During the fiscal year just 
led, 69 single and multiple fellow- 

ps required the services of 185 
scientists and engineers. Donors’ ap- 
sropriations totaled $816,315. Since 

institute’s founding, donors have 
ppropriated $11,478,406; almost 4,000 
problems have been solved; 669 
Uaited States patents granted. 
In 10 instances, fellowship inven- 


tions created new Shortly 
after the institute’s founding, for ex 
ample, a fellowship was established to 
study acetylene. Acetylene lighting 
was important then; electricity had not 
yet displaced it on automobiles. In 
the course of this research, it was found 
that ethylene could be made cheaply 
by a mew process. Applications of 
ethylene to chemical technology have 
since resulted in more than 130 differ- 
ent chemicals of value—among them 
an amesthetic, an automobile anti- 
freeze, a fumigant, several textile finish- 
ing materials, and an array of vinyl 
resins used in everything from paints 
to door-knobs to radio parts. 

Another instance was the fellowship 
development of chrome plating on 
aluminum; still another, butane gas 
for metal-cutting operations; yet an- 
other, a scuff-resisting shoe leather 
which takes a high polish from two or 
three whisks of a dry cloth. Possibly 
best publicized of the many researches 
was the one which “‘put cotton shirts 
on wieners.” This research aimed at 
some synthetic material which would 
rove to be both attractive to the 
ome of red-hots, and edible. The 
factory which resulted has now grown 
to a point where, if all daily produc- 
tion were concentrated into one size of 
frankfurter casing, it would be a cellu- 
lose tube 500 miles long 

Frequently, in the course of a partic- 
ular research, the process for making 
a new product demands apparatus of 


industries 


dministrative offices. 
floors house service facilities and “unit plants.” 
entirely 
No photographs of interiors will be released 
until dedication of the building. 


i W 
The three underground 
Fifth to eighth 


to laboratories for over 60 “indus 


a special type not available in the man 


In such Case i 


facturer-donor'’s plant 
} 


‘unit plant” is built with the donor's 
hnancial cooperation, right in the insti 
tute. This plant is so designed and 
constructed running 
smoothly, the donor will feel justified 
in adopting its plan tor his full-scale 
operation. Outstanding examples of 
such expanded unit 
in various oil 


proc esses are the 


that, when it its 


plants will be found 
refineries whose new 
results of multiple 


fellow ships 


Has Four Functions 


In other words, to quote its director, 
Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, ‘Mellon In 
stitute has four functions, namely: it 
is an industrial experiment 
training school for industrial scientists, 
a center for investigation in pure as 
well as applied chemistry, and a clear 
ing house on specific information for 
the public.” As to the second fun 
tion, 777 holders of fellowships, many 
of whom are highly distinguished 
scientists, have completed their serv 
ices at the institute and have entered 
the fields of manufacturing and educa 
tion. 

As the institute 
its dedication, its 
only for the work in hand. A 
the current fellowships reveals indus 
trial researches ranging from plastics 
to surgical supplies, dairy technology, 
abrasives, shaving technique, safety 
fuses, insulation and roofing, optical 
glass, cigarette technology, petroleum 
refining, bone products, textile finish 
ing, steel, and stone 

In addition to the strictly donor 
financed industrial researches, Mellon 
Institute has been carrying forward a 
number of its own researches financed 
mainly with its own funds plus grants 


Station, a 


forward to 
have eyes 
list of 


swings 


scientists 
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from public-spirited individuals. Some 
of these have an intimate bearing on 
public health, for they have included 
studies on smoke abatement and on in 
dustrial dusts. Dental authorities con 
tinue to commend the work already 
done on the cause and prevention of 
dental caries. Medical men utilize 
better ways of diagnosing tuberculosis 
in its early stages, and new compounds 
for the treatment of pneumonia 

But as utilitarian science catches up 
with pure science and all the mass of 
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fundamental knowledge stored up by 
consecrated laboratory workers of the 
present and past, there are those who 
believe that Mellon Institute’s greatest 
future contribution will be in the fields 
of pure science. This function holds 
the continuing interest and support of 
the Mellon family and the institute's 
executive staff As Dr. William A 
Hamor, assistant director, expresses it, 
We've got to keep the fires of pure 
science going or there will be no heat 
ind power for industrial research.” 


Milk War in Detroit 


Borden and National Dairy Products Corp. are centers 


of price battle. 
Michigan legislature. 


AFTER rumblings of trouble for sev 
eral weeks, a price storm has descended 
on Detroit's milk trade. The two na- 
tional companies, Borden and National 
Dairy Products Corp. (Detroit Cream- 
cry and Ebling Creamery) are in its 
midst. When the price paid producers 
went up recently, milk distributors hiked 
the quart price a penny to 13¢ for store 
and wagon sales. The C. F. Smith 
grocery chain, on the other hand, began 
selling milk at 12¢. Whereupon Bor 


Regulation proposed in bill before 
Farmers watch developments. 


den and National promptly introduced 
an ll¢ second-grade quart of pasteut 
ized milk. Refusing to reduce the 
quality of their milk or lose customers, 
independent dealers claim they are sell 
ing first-grade milk at ll¢ wherever 
competition compels 

While it is impossible to put one’s 
finger on the cause of the chaotic state 
of the Detroit market, certain facts 
stand out. The number of distributors 


today is over 60 As they increased, 


KOPPERS 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 





“WESTERN” GATE VALVES USED EXCLUSIVELY IN THIS 
WATER FILTRATION PLANT—80 Valves—all of them \ 
of the standard design built by WESTERN GAS 


DIVISION of Koppers Company. They range in 
operated 


valves, bevel gear, spur gear, electric motor 


size from 4" to 54", and include han 


PRODUCERS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 

AND AFFILIATES 

American Hammered Piston Ring Division 

Bartiett Hayward Division 

Boston Towboat Company 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 

Engineering and Construction Division 

Gas and Coke Division . 

Hiler Engineering and Construction 
Company, inc 

The Koppers Coal Company 

Koppers-Rheolaveur Company 

The Maryland Drydock Company 

Mystic Iron Works 

Mystic Steamship Company 

New England Coal and Coke Company 

Tar and Chemical Division 

Western Gas Division 

The White Tar Company of New Jersey, Inc 

The Wood Preserving Corporation 


and hydraulic operated. For almost 45 years _ 
“WESTERN” Valves have been used for service 
on water, all liquids, gas or air, demonstrating 


their inherent features of efficient operation and 
low maintenance. Koppers WESTERN GAS 
DIVISION builds valves to standard or special 


specifications in ali sizes and types. 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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they whittled down the volume of 
big companies. With a single ex 
tion (until recently) milk has been 
at the same price at stores or 
wagons with no bottle charge 
exception was the Johnson Milk 
with a chain of cash-and-carry st 
selling milk at 3¢ to 4¢ less thar 
standard price (plus a bottle cha: 

Recently Risdon Bros., Inc 
formed by an old-time distributor 
cording to the story, Risdon, intr 
ing the paper milk container in 
troit, proceeded to build up a flo 
ing wholesale trade partly by sn 
ing from Borden the lucrative cor 
with the Smith stores 

While this was going on, most 
panies, including the two national 
panies, had been capturing whol 
trade by offering tempting rel 
Even three- and four-quart a day 
tail customers got rebates if they 
smart enough to play one com 
against another. Independent dist: 
tors, blaming national companies 
the present situation, significantly | 
to the fact that just before Bord 
National Dairy Products announced 
milk, they withdrew from the M 
politan Detroit Milk Dealers Ass 
tion (which promptly folded up 
half its revenue was then lost) 


Distributors Want Increase 


Milk distributors say they can't 
expenses with first-grade milk s 
at lle. The farmer gets 6¢ (1 
Detroit) for his fluid milk. Deli 
costs have risen sharply, with dr 
receiving healthy increases to ward 
strikes. Bottle expense is a siz 
item (a bottle costing 5¢ usually n 
30 trips). 

The Michigan Milk Producers A 
ciation, comprised of farmers su 
ing 89% of Detroit's milk, is wa 
ing the storm from its front po: 

Price wars will be avoided if 
Michigan legislature enacts a bill wi 
has the blessing of the producers’ 
ciation. It sets up a milk control bi 
consisting of the commissioner of ag 
culturé and two producers and 
distributors appointed by the govern 
The board would have authority 
establish marketing areas on petitior 
a majority of producers or Fisteibu 
and to approve and enforce price ag: 
ments between producers and distr 
tors (thus forcing the Johnson M 
Co., for example, to pay farmers 
same price for milk as members of 
Michigan Milk Producers Associat 
get). Distributors can petition 
board to fix resale prices if it can 
proved that an emergency exists, s 
as a price war. All distributors wo 
be licensed: violations would result 
revocation of licenses. In the ! 
which appears to have a good cha 
of passage, the consumer seems to 
the forgotten man. 
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Luring Conventions 
Chicago expects biggest sum- 
mer since “33. It has an expert 
convention bureau. 


CuicaGo, America’s leading entertainer 
of conventions and biggest reaper of 


convention dollars, this week looked | 


forward to the biggest convention sum- 
er since 1933, the first year of A Cen- 
ury Of Progress Exposition. The out- 
yok, which has Chicago hotel manag- 
ers and restaurant and night club own- 
ers rejoicing, results from a definite 
effort of the Chicago Convention Bu- 
reau to pull conventions during June, 


July, and August, normally the dullest 
one 


July Will Be Biggest Month 


Last year May was Chicago's big- 
gest convention month, with 64 con- 
ventions, large and small, drawing a 
total attendance of 451,520. This year, 
with the midsummer furniture, lamp, 
and toy shows as a nucleus with which 
to work, William J. Hennessy, smart, 
hard-working manager of the Conven- 
tion Bureau, has succeeded in making 
July the biggest month. 

Chicago estimates that conventions 
bring $50,000,000 to the city annually, 
and its Convention Bureau is a highly 
perfected set-up, supported jointly by 
the Association of Commerce and thc 
Greater Chicago Hotel Association, 
which act through two policy-making, 
money-producing committees. During 
big campaigns special committees may 
be appointed. In Indianapolis next 
week a citizens’ committee will deposit 
with the American Legion Convention 
Committee a check for $27,050 and 
show signed pledges for an additional 
$75,000 guarantee if the convention 
comes to Chicago next year. 


Beaten by a Handkerchief 


To Hennessy and his staff the busi- 
ness of landing conventions is an ab 
sorbing game. Tactics vary with the 
particular problem involved. After an 
experience he had a year ago, when he 
lost a convention to a woman with a 
handkerchief, Hennessy isn’t inclined 
to underrate a competitor. He was 
after the 1938 national convention of 
: women’s organization, which met in 
Miami, prepared to name its convention 
city for the next year. To Miami went 
Hennessy with two of his assistants. 
He sent flowers to the leaders, and dis- 
tributed attractive, folding fans with 

words, “Chicago 1938,” stamped 
ipon them. The weather was hot, and 
from the platform the Chicago fans 
were like a field of waving wheat 
Hennessy thought he had the conven- 
tion. But he reckoned not with the 
ingenuity of the woman from Kansas 
( ity. 

I come to you with a lump in my 
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That Long 


When a man lives beyond the average, it isn’t a quirk of 
fate. The chances are that his ancestry was characterized 
by long life. It was born into him. Barring accident, he 
just had to keep on living. 


The long life of “Flex-Set’” Preformed Yellow Strand is 
also a heritage. Sixty-one years ago the two founders of 
this company had the highest manufacturing ideals, which 
were manifest in the long life of their wire rope. 


These same ideals, plus experience, enabled them many 
years ago, to develop Yellow Strand, the super-wire rope, 
always noted for its economically long life. 


“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is the direct descen- 
dant of this great rope—and its life line is long. It is iden- 
tical in every respect, save one—its wires and strands are 
pre-shaped to the helical form they occupy in the finished 
rope. This actually increases the life of the rope under 
most operating conditions. 


Practically pre-broken in, it is able to assume full speed 
and load more quickly, with less danger of damage. Limp 
and tractable, it handles easily and is installed quickly. 
With all this, it is wonderfully resistant to drum crushing 
and fatigue. 


If economy is a desirable factor in your operation, ‘‘Flex- 
Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand Wire Rope will quickly 
prove its value. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 


Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope for every purpose 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 


YELLOW STRAND 
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MODERNIZED WIRING AIDS PLANT OPERATION IN THESE 6 WAYS 


1 Prevents breakdowns that retard production 4 Lowers maintenance and repair costs. 


and cause labor to lose wages 5 Permits shifting of equipment or installati 
ANA Oo pA 2 Prevents light losses and slowing down of of new machinery with minimum delay. 
7 


from mine to consumer machines due to voltage drop. 6 Protects safety of workers and lowers ins 


3 Prevents dissipation of power in the form of ance fates—a permanent saving! 
invisible heat losses. 


Amacontla Wie & Cable 


@rous =! on 


General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
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AND THE DEADLINE 
WAS 3 P. M.” 


Neglected power lines are costly! 
Avoid tie-ups by checking electric 
circuits now...A wiring survey will 
cost you nothing— make one now 


HE printing industry is made up 

of “‘deadlines’’. Publications must 
be mailed on schedule. Jobs must 
meet delivery dates. No wonder this 
industry is dependent upon-efficient 
electrical equipment. 

Your plant may not run on as 
close schedules. But tie-ups can be 
ust as costly. Right now, in many 
lines, orders are causing production 
to be stepped up. And high-speed 
operation reveals a fact that elec- 
trical engineers well know: 


9 out of 10 factories need to 
modernize wiring! 


Estimates show 9 out of 10 plants 
today are handicapped by antiquated 
electric circuits. Even when break- 
downs do not occur, money is lost 
in other ways. Power wasted through 
heat losses is one. Excessive main- 
tenance and repair costs is another. 
Slowing down of machines due to 
voltage drops is a third. 


For a check-up of factory 
wiring 
To aid you in avoiding breakdowns 


.to enable you to stop hidden 
losses...we have prepared two use- 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ful books. One is our “Industrial 
Wiring Survey’’. This volume tells 
you how to initiate a scientific check- 
up of electric circuits. 

The other is our “Industrial Guide 


for the Selection of Wire and Cable’’. 


Brand new, it is the only thing of 
its kind in the electrical industry. 
Scores of situations are described and 
an engineering recommendation is 
given for correct wiring solution. 
Write for these books—then put 
the matter up to your electrical en- 
gineer, industrial consultant or elec- 
trical contractor. If you have a specific 
problem, consult our engineering 
department. We will cooperate with- 


out obligation. risze 


FREE! These 
two books 
will enable 
you tomakea 
wiring survey 


} throat,” she began. 

you know, is lying at home dangerous} 
ill.” She sobbed as she lel 

gates her pre 

by the news that convention had 
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Urge Savinsurance 
Advocates of Massachusetts 
plan try to legalize savings bank 


insurance elsewhere. 


MANY of Massachusetts’ savings banks 

have been writing insurance for almost 

Now proponents of the idea 

are seeking to introduce it in 

ticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Progress has been rapid in 

Connecticut, where le 

have been held on a 

the savings bank 

New York and Pennsylvania the 

so far 

| carry the plan before the 

| In New York the organization isn’t 

official vet The Savings Bank 

Life Insurance League of New York 


; 


would be its name except for the fact 


30 years. 
Conne 


most 
he irings 


! | 
legalize 


| 
gisiative 
T 
bill to 


} 


insurance business. In 


' 


ettor 
support to 


legislators 


has been to enlist 





even 


that nobody but insurance companies 
and banks are bank 
or “imsurance’” in their names. Henc 
the name 


illowed to use 


the first step is to legalize 


Will Claim Saving 

Once that is done, the league will be 
launched officially, othcers 
committees selected 
plained by spokesmen, is then to in 
terest charitable socicties, labor organi 
zations, banks, and _ business 
leaders in the movement. The 
ment will be that the Massachusetts 
savings banks have cut the 
surance, notably “burial insurance” or 
weekly-payment coverage for workers. 
Obstacles plan are many. In 
the first place, the savings banks haven't 
been crying for it. 
that the insurance business, in 
to being a revenue producer 
new clients 
bank. But 
quarter has not yet taken form 

Opposition from the 
panics, of course, 1s anticipated 
eral of the big companies have 
their weckly-payment policy to meet the 


named, and 


The plan, as ex 
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argu 


cost of in 


to the 


They are being told 
add 
’ 


pDrings 


ition 
ind new deposits to the 


the response from this 


com- 
SCV 


insurance 
revised 
criticism leveled at it in 
Their contention is that the job is being 
done competently and completely. In 
addition, not a few state legislators sell 
insurance in private life and they prob- 
| ably find enough competition as it is 


past years 








HOW can 
you ADJUST your 
BUSINESS to... © 


e State FAIR TRADE 
PRICE CONTROL Laws 


e ROBINSON- PATMAN 
Price Discrimination Law 


SOULMIN 


TRADE 
1GRELMENTS 


an 


iN77-7RUST 
LAWS 





to these troublesome 
business problems... 


560 Pages of 
Vital Information on 


—Brokerage, Rebates, 


Discounts, 


Conspiracy, 
ete. 


—Analysis of Kobinson-Patman Act 

—State “Fair Trade” Acts 

—VPrice Control Laws 

—Sales Distribution Agreements 

—Advertising Allowances; Group 
Buying 

—Trade Practice Sul 





—Inter-industry Agreeme 
—Patent Pools and Cross Licenses 


VALUABLE, PRACTICAL 





NEW It succeeded, more than any other 
previous publication in interpreting for me 
as a layman, the laws as applied to ryday 
business problem Mr , W Dempsey 
Secretary and Comptroller The Liquid Car 
bonic Corp 
GUIDE Admirable arrangement of material 
A pract tl manual for the guidance of both 
layman and lawyer Mr K. LD. Loose Vice 
resident, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
HELPFUI The book clears up in my mind 
several very difficult problems growing out of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and will prove 
helpful in many other respects Mr. Ezra 8S 
Kuhns, Secretary The National Cash Register 
Company 
Price only $7.50 a copy, prepaid. Order a copy 
today for 5 days free examination, 


Simply 
attach letter 
head 


THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 
524 Main St., Dept. 147, Cincinnati 


EXAMINE IT FREE! 


oupon belo. our busines 





The W. H. Anderson Co., 524 Main St ! 
Dot. 147, Cincinnati, Ohio ! 
Send me Toulmin’s ‘‘Trade Agreements and ' ' 
Anti-Trust Laws At the end of 5 days, I agre ] 
to send $7.50 or return the book i 
N ' 
Add | 

t 

' 
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Steel Likes Things as They Are 
Industry made excellent profits in first quarter and 
may do even better in present one. 
stable till October at least. 





Prices will be 






THE boys in the steel country are feel 
ing good these days. Even dislike for 


hit a new high for that period. 
the production rate theoretical! 






the growing influence of John L. Lewis considerably short of 100°, | 
and his Committee for Industrial Or- practical purposes steel makers 
ganization in their affairs doesn’t take been operating at almost full cay 


obsolete 
all 
mills, including high-cost units 
been running full tilt. 
Then the industry is just 
to get the profit advantage fri 
new mills built over the last few 


Subtract 


! 
aiscovers 


away their general sense of well-being, 
the fact is that they again are 
doing business in a period of profitable 
prosperity. 

First have 
been filtering into the newspapers for 
the past 10 days, are little short of 


equipment al 





because available furna 







quarter earnings, which begu 








sensational. Some companies, like Operating efficiencies thus have 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, topped _ tributed to earnings. In view of 





increased costs of labor and mat 
lately, the present situation is a 


tical demonstration 


their 1929 figures. American Rolling 
Mill more than doubled its profits from 
the comparable three months a year 






of the wort 






ago new type mills. 
What is more, earnings are not ex FE R : H 
pec ted to sag this quarter. Instead uture eservations eavy 





With a 
hand, the industry is booked mx 
ahead. The more 
ever, don’t regard reservations for 
ings as meaning much until they 
actual shipping releases, and most « 
the business for delivery in the 
half of the year still falls into 
classification of “reservations” (w 


they might go even higher, since ship- world shortage of ste 


ments of finished steel by many com- 
panies are certain to shatter all previous 






cautious mills 
records 





Operating at Capacity 





Reasons for the industry's spectacu 
lar performance aren't hard to find 
Ingot output from Jan. 1 Mar. 31 





to 
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REPUBLIC’S NEW WIRE MILL—Electric lift trucks handle 3600-Ib. coils in Republic 
Steel Corporation’s new 177,000 sq. ft. mill at South Chicago, officially opened thi- 
week before several hundred agricultural engineers, farm leaders, editors and indus- 
trialists. Entertainment for the visitors included breakfast at Chicago’s Palmer House. 
a trip through the mill, luncheon at a chop house in South Chicago, and dinner ii 
a German restaurant in the Loop. The new mill is designed to meet the special needs of 
a rural market which bought 4,000,000,000 pounds of fence and wire in 1936. It will 
make electro-galvanized wire. T. M. Girdler, Republic board chairman, told the 
visitors the setting up of the new mill is only “the first step in a program throug! 
which we hope to serve the nation’s farms in the same way we have served its industri 





with special steels for every <pecial purpose.” 
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cancelled if necessary) rather 


orders.” 
Despite this realistic way of looking 
r and + things, steel men anticipate large- 


ill he ale operations all year, possibly with 
| dip in the third quarter while 
mobile companies mark time dur- 

odel changes. 

stabilizing Move 
The industry is inclined to applaud 
(and imitate) Carnegie-Illinois Steel's 
innouncement that prices for third 
uarter will not be changed. It is un 
to set prices so far in advance, 

t an unusual condition exists 

Buyers have been steadily pounding 

lls for preferential treatment and, 
seemingly in a panic, have been press- 
¢ them for future reservations. Mills 

turn have had to resort to ration- 

steel so that every class of user 

get its proportionate share. With 
no chance of prices rising at least until 
tober, buyers may recover their equi- 
brium and the stecl market acquire 
some semblance of stability. Buyers 

also figure costs better and quote 
istomers with some certainty that their 
prices won't be upset immediately after 
juotation. 

Steel makers dislike the necessity for 
instituting abrupt and steep price in- 
creases, such as they made in Novem- 
ber and March. Gradual advance is 
nuch less disturbing to the market. 
The fact that current prices will pre- 
vail over a six-month period gives the 
industry a chance to see where it is 
going and what its costs will be. Inci- 
dentally there is mo assurance that 
prices may not go up moderately in 
the fourth quarter, if the costs of 
basic materials continue their upward 
swing. 


A Cost Consideration 


There is another consideration in the 
decision to maintain the status quo of 
prices. Advances always bring a flood 
of business at the old prices causing 
peak operations for a short spell. Even 
with full production today, mills would 
try to squeeze out some extra tonnage 
at the end of the quarter if prices went 
up. 

That would be a costly procedure 
under the 40-hour week now prevail- 
ing (with time and a half paid for 
more than 40 hours) and would more 
than cancel out any theoretical gains 
that might be made. 

The decision to let well enough 
alone in prices, according to some steel 
spokesmen, was made prior to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's comment that steel 
prices had been shoved up too high. 
The suspicion lingers, however, that 


the ever-present possibility that the | 


government might crack down on it 
contributed in some measure to the in- 
dustry’s policy to stand hitched to the 
present price post 
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an ACCIDENT 


has many fingers 


HERE IS HOW EMPLOYERS CAN CUT 
DOWN FAR-REACHING ACCIDENT COSTS 


Tut effects of an accident reach out through the plant like grasping fingers, in- 
terrupting the flow of production. Other workers are drawn to the spot, their 
morale upset . . . stock in process ts spoiled . . . and the fate of a workman's valued 
skill lies in the balance. 

But the type of safety service American Mutual provides its workmen's compen 
sation policyholders eliminates such uninsurable accident losses by helping to 
locate all underlying accident causes. Insurance costs are lowered by improving the 
safety record. 

It also provides a specialized medical service which aims to return injured men 
to jobs they know, reclaiming employers’ investment in years of experience, saving 
cost of training new hands. 

A third opportunity to profit is the cash dividend that has meant 20% or more 
to all policyholders each year for 49 years. All three profits together make the 
American Mutual policy the lowest net-cost protection. 

Read examples of these profits in “ How Twelve Companies Saved More Than A 
Million Dollars”. Address American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. 25 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786,487 87 Liabilities: $24,777 652.84 
Surplus to Policybolders: $5,008, 835.03 As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Savings on automobile insurance, public lability and other lines have 
is 


been 20% or more each year-- even greater savings on fire insurance, writ 
ten by our associate, Allied American Mutua! Fire Insurance Company 


1887 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — 1937 


an American Mutual policy 
.. an opportunity for 3 profits 


BRANCHES IN 53 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Who’s Building New Plants This Year? 











industry Builds 
_for Bigger Business. 


Data cumulated 
7 monthly in millions 


1936 








Industry 
lransportation 
1. Railroads 
2. Automotive 
3. Aircraft 
Public Utilities & 
Plants 


Other 


Process Industries 
Food Industries 
Metal Refining & Rolling 


Metal Working Plants: 
Automotive Factories 
Aircraft Factories 
Foundries 
Machines & Machine 
Radio 

Textiles (excluding rayon) 

Wood Industries 

Miscellaneous: 

1. General Factories 
2. Refrigeration & Cold 


Total 





Industrial Building — This Year and Last 


(Based on contracts awarded in the first quarter* ) 


€ 
‘ 


1936 1937 Chan 


t } 
(im thousands) 


$875 
2088 


Power 


6,928 18,792 


21,009 35,020 


4,883 9,106 


3,664 15,740 


706 115 
205 317 
100 295 

2,481 10,735 

— 100 
618 760 
366 245 


8,132 12,724 
209 — 


$59,106 $106,912 


Storage 


* 1936—13 weeks; 





Some of the Larger Projects Contracted For 


nee Jan. 1, 1937 


Si 


Company 
Kraft 
Hamilton Coke & Iron Co 
Tide Water Associated Oil 


St. Joe Paper Co. 


Southern Corp 


Iowa Public Service Co 
Dixie Refining Co. 
Witco Carbon Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
American Can Co 
Barnsdall Oil & Refining 
Duquesne Light Co 
California Chemical Co 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
Soundview Pulp Co 
Atlas Powder Co 

Great Lakes Steel Corp 
Pure Oil Co 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Shefheld Farms Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
Crown Can Co. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co 
Ford Motor Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Co 


Plant 
Paper mill 
Blast furnace 
Cracking unit 
Kraft pulp & paper mill 
Power house annex 
Refinery 
Carbon black plant 
Steam power unit 
Factory 
Refinery 
Power station 
Chemical plant 
Piercing mills 
Pulp mill 
Factory 
Blast furnaces 
Refinery 
Steel mill 
Bottling plant 
Substation 
Factory 
-Rolling mill 
Light 


Tire plant 


plant 


Generator for power plant 


Factory 


. Bridgeport, Conn 


Location 


Value 
Georgetown, 5. ¢ $8,000,000 
New Miami, Ohio 1,000,000 
Calit 1,500,000 
Joe, Fla 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Mich 


Avon, 

Port St ,800,000 
,000,000 
,090,000 
.250,000 


Pa 5,000,000 


Trenton, 
Sunray, Texas 
Philadelphia, 


Houston, .250,000 


Texas 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 1,000,000 
Pa ,000,000 
-000,000 
,000,000 
.300,000 
.500,000 
2,500,000 


Pittsburgh, 
Newark, Calit 
Campbell, Ohio 
Everett, Wash 
Wilmington, Del 
Ecorse, Mich 
Toledo, Ohio 
Aliquippa, Pa 
New York, N. Y 
Oakland, Calit 


St. Louis, Mo 


,000,000 
,000,000 
. 300,000 
.200,000 
.500,000 
,000,000 
Seward, Pa 2,500,000 
River Rouge, Mich 
River Rouge, Mich 
N.Y 


.200,000 
.000,000 


Tonawanda, 5,000,000 





Last year, $309,377.000 of new industrial 
plants were constructed in the United State- 
It was the biggest factory building year 
since 1930 (see BW —Decl2,36,p21) and 
79% greater than 1935. Industry, caught 
short of efficient, low-cost facilities was 
trying to restore its productive equipment 
to pre-depression levels almost overnight. 
No one expected the flurry to last. But 
when Business Week totaled up the con 
tracts placed for the first quarter of 1937, 


it found that nearly $107,000,000 of indus- 


trial construction was under way, a gain of 
81% over the same period of 1936. Fund- 
specified for plant and equipment expan 
sion in new issues registered in the first 
two months of 1937 ran twice as large a- 
comparable months of 1936. It’s not likels 
this pace will be maintained throughout the 
year, but the prospects for industrial build. 
ing to approach the $547,313,000 of 1929 
are much brighter now than they were four 
months ago. 

On this ‘page Business Week has com- 
pressed the story of industrial building so 
far this year, charting the general trend as 
compared with three previous years, reveal- 
ing which industries are making most haste 
in expanding capacities, and listing specific 
companies having especially large under- 
takings under contract. Note important 
expansions in such durable goods industrie- 
as machinery, metal refining and rolling 
utilities as well as process and general in- 
dustrial classifications. 

What sections of the country have been 
favored by new industrial construction? 
Nearly one-third has been in the Middle 
Atlantic states, while Southern and Middle 
Western states each had 18%. Pennsylvania 
ranks first so far this year by virtue of 
several large power and steel projects. Cali- 
fornia comes second, followed by Ohio, New 
York, South Carolina, Florida, Connecticut. 
Texas, Michigan and Missouri. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY—Last week 
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=) 
Business Week 
Matual Liability 


Boston the American 


Insurance Co. celebrated its 50th year by unveiling a portrait of co-founder Charles F. 


Hodges. His son, now president, and 


50 Years in Insurance 


American Mutual Liability cele- 
brates golden anniversary. 


RSATILE Ben Franklin have 

bbed his amazed eyes could he have 

ped into the Copley Plaza ballroom 

t Boston on the night of April 21. The 

A rey, 8 pioneer of mutual in- 
nce in America would have rejoiced 

a birthday party de /uxe of the 

nerican Mutual Liability Insurance 

which celebrated the gol len anni- 
sary of that enterprise in the pres- 
of 1,100 employees and guests, 
hared through telephone hook-up with 
her joyous gatherings in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. 

In these 50 years, which coincide 
with a half-century’s effectiveness of the 
Massachusetts Employers’ Liability Act, 

company’s business has grown from 

innual premium volume of $21,000 
over $23,000,000. Policy holders, 
1¢ of the first being represented at 
1937 anniversary banquet, increased 

m 22 to about 100,000; and em- 

yees from five to over 1,800. Out- 

ng copied mail rose from 1,500 
about 2,000,000 units in 


would 


es to 
6 
Other symbols of accomplishment 
geht be cited. Boston office space in- 
ised in 50 years from 483 sq.ft. to 
0,000. As the territory has spread 
from eastern Massachusetts to all the 
United States, to employers’ liability 


Marston, look on. 


Lester vice-president, 


insurance has been added not only 
workmen's compensation, its successor, 
but practically all forms of liability and 
casualty insurance required by the fa 
tory, the the home, and the pri- 
vate individual. Virtually every form 
of insurance except life is furnished by 
the American and its two affiliates 
(Allied American Mutual Fire, and 
American Policyholders’ companies) 

Notable features of the three-day 
homecoming of representatives 
visits to headquarters offices, where a 
splendid exhibit of company activities 
was displayed; departmental and gen- 
eral meetings; supplemented by _his- 
torical and scenic tours. A high point 
was the unveiling at the closing ban 
quet of a painting of the late Charles 
E. Hodges, co-founder of the company, 
whose half- century of le: adership termi- 
nated last January. 


om 
RCA Victor on Road Again 


PHONOGRAPH records not long 
were given up for dead, but they hung 
on and came back strong when radio 
sets began to play them. Since then 
they've been on the up. Last year RCA 
Victor sent out the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, “barnstorming with Brahms,” 
reported record sales of records. Many 
sales were made with the Victory 
Library (BW’—Nov2’35,p16). So, re- 
cently, after an opening show at Atlantic 
City, the special train went out to the 
Pacific Coast, back via the Midwest 


store, 


were 


ago 





perfected the 
P.~12 WING-CHANNEL 


LINE POST 


...« the only fence post designed 
primarily for use with chain link fabric 


Other metal posts are but adaptations of 
existing structural shapes. The new PAGE 
P-12 Wing-Channel Post design provides 
maximum strength—wider bearing sur 
face for fabr smart appearance. It ex 
poses no injurious corners—takes rigid 
grip in concrete footing. PAGE P-12 Posts 
are high carbon steel, heavily galvanize 


5 Superior Fence Metals 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 super 


metals to meet every condition in fencing 
—Page P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page- Alcoa Aluminu: 
Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page 
genuine Wrought Iron. 


92 Association Members 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete 
responsibility in fence erection service, 
estimates and consultation are located 
conveniently throughout the United States 
—associated to serve you wherever you are 


Fence Facts Free 

Your inquiry directed to 

any of the offices listed 

below, will bring illus 

trated information and 

name of Page Fence ex 

pert nearest you 

Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Stee! & Wire Division of Ameri é 
Chain & Cable Company, In 
vertisement back cover of this issue 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 








“BUYERS CANT FORGET 


ae Since I 
Started this Sales 
Building Plan’ 


~ of people carry 
y ads around voluntarily! My 
nds are imprinted on AUTO- 
Por NT Dencilst The easiest 
pencil In the world to write 
with; bas the yy = Tip”: leads 
can’t wobble; it always works! 
Prospects customers se6 
my message every time they 
write- a ~*~ * forges me 
when the y in my linet — 
That's w rms every were 
say! Find rm: why! Send for 
“37 Sales Plans’ and sam 
(on your letterhead). 
Autopoint Company, 
SOL Fester Avene, 
a BW-5, nm 








Sightseeing 


WITH 
BAKELITE: 
tleclnical 
Ujgnttarice Guile iy 


Continued from page 20 


Modern Electric Pressing trons have 
cool, comfortably shaped handles of Bakelite 
Molded, and heater-plugs of a special heat- 
resistant Bakelite Material that does not char 
and is unusually strong. 


Many electric refrigerators have doors 
with breaker strips of Bakelite Laminated 
which is unharmed by frost or moisture and 
makes doors permanently air tight. Thermo- 
switches are embedded in Bakelite Molded. 


The newest vacuum sweepers use 
Bakelite Materials even more generously than 
the older designs. The make illustrated has 
many parts of Bakelite Materials, and a hood 
over the motor of a special Bakelite Molded. 


®Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 
Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto 





Continued on page 58 
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New Products— New processes, new design 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 





Worp comes from France, via Wish 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York, that tests are being madc 
| on roads treated with admixtures of 
red or yellow ocher, those old reliable 
paint pigments. It seems that someone 
| noticed that roads were made somewhat 
luminous at night by ocher spilled from 
| passing trucks, and it was a_ short 
logical step to the idea that ocher mixed 
with road materials would make night 
driving safer. 


UNDOUBTEDLY taking its cue from the 
sturdy old carpenter's pencil with broad 
flat lead, Charles Bruning Co., 102 
Reade. St., New York, begins the manu- 
facture of the new Chisel-Point”’ 
Mars Lumagraph drafting pencil in the 
traditional range of hardnesses, “H 
to “6H.” 


THE almost gargancuan capsule, now 
being marketed by Wilhelm Runge & 
Co., Auf dem Berlich, 5, Cologne, 


Germany, represents a genuine packag- 


| cludes an 


| 


ing advance. With capsule proper made 
of “‘Runcolit,”” an odorless plastic, it in 
inner, seamless, semi-soft 


| cellulose bag which may be twisted 


down to preserve freshness and aroma 


Business Week 
of contents ranging from chemicals to 
foods to cigars. In larger sizes it is 
being considered for coffee. Though 
sealed to the capsule for high trans- 
parency, the bag may be removed after 
depletion of contents. 


GROUND dates constitute the latest de 
velopment of California's fruit industry 
Sprinkle them like sugar on cereal; mix 
them in bread or cake or pies or waffles. 
They will be marketed nationally by 
Baker’s Date Product Co., Glendale, 
Calif., under the trade name, “Deg- 
letgar.”” 


Newest electric clock in the line of 
Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass., 
is the “Globetrotter,” which tells local 
time on one’s own desk or radio and 
at the same moment tells time “from 
Rangoun to Mandalay.” Hands indi- 
cate the precise hour and minute in 
one’s own time zone, while a revolving 
numeral disk does the trick for the rest 
of the world 


Picnics, ball games, hamburger: 
hot dogs, all go hand in hand, ar 
problem of slitting enough rolls 
that delicate precision which lea 
hinge at the side becomes a 
problem. Battle Creek Bread \ 
ping Machine Co., Battle Creek M 
is ready for the current season w 
new “Flash” high-production ek 
bun slitter. 


COPPER wires, steel springs, and 
alloy die castings, united in a co 
package by the engineers of Nat 
Carbon Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
possess the remarkable quality of 











Basi 
ing the current of a 9-volt dry batt 
intermittently at the rate of 80 or 
times per minute, to 5,000 volts a 
finitesimal amperage. In_ possible 
plications to marine beacons, hig 
flashers, neon railway si 
and electric fencing, batteries will 
a conservatively estimated life of 


to six months. 


signs, 


ALL four records required by the S 
Security Law—employee’s 
earnings record, pay check or envel 
and payroll journal—are typed at 
time in the new wide-carriage pay 
typewriter just being introduced 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
troit. Specially designed fixtures n 


staten 


the insertion of forms as simple as | 
insertion of a letterhead in a stand 


machine, and an inbuilt electric carr 
return removes another element 
social security drudgery. 


MAGNETIC letters, as the raw mater 
for quickly changeable signs, bob 
their heads from time to time, b 
scems to have fallen to the lot of Qi 
Display Advertising Co., 17th 

Webster Sts.. Omaha, to make t! 
commercially successful. ts pat 


covers colored molded plastic lett 


and numbers with inbuilt magnets 
permanent that they are guaranteed 


! - 
the life of the numbers and _ lett 


Yet to be invented is a sign which 
definitely protect the sign-owner agai! 


reversing his “S's” and misspelling 
own name 
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maAY 1, 1937 


G.M.’s Diesel Plans 


Announces it will make light 
engines. Prepares for diesel- 
propelled trucks and buses. 


Derroit (Business W ‘eek Bureau) 
Manufacture of light diesel engines on 
a sizable scale by General Motors, pre 
1 in Business Week three weeks 
'37,p17)has been an- 
ced by the corporation. A Diesel 
ine Division has been formed and 
will erect a plant in Detroit to produce 
e of Winton diesels from a 20-hp 
single-cylinder unit (for stationary use) 
‘to a 160-hp. six-cylinder unit. No 
thentic information is at hand regard- 
g the complete line of new diesels, 
but it is believed three-cylinder and 
four-cylinder units also will be built. 
All engines except the single-cylinder 
unit will be suitable for general com- 
mercial purposes (marine, stationary, 
commercial vehicles). The new plant 
also will make diesel engine fuel injec 


tors 


Laboratory First 
First building to be erected will be 
an engineering laboratory for develop- 
ment and test work on diesel engines 
for the entire corporation, including 
Winton and_ Electro-Motive Corp., 
which is up to its ears in orders for 
diesel-electric locomotives. The main 
manufacturing plant should be ready 
late this year or early in "38 and will 
be tooled for 15 to 20 diesel engines a 
1ay 
This expansion should not give any- 
me cause for jumping to the rash and 
erroneous conclusion that General 
Motors is preparing to build diesel- 
propelled passenger cars. That may 
ome some day, but it’s a long way off. 
It is correct to assume, however, that 
the corporation is girding itself for 
in invasion of the truck and bus field 
vith diesels. This may be done through 
both Yellow Coach (General Motors 
Truck) and Chevrolet. Yellow Coach 
recently furnished 27 diesel-electric 
buses with six-cylinder Hercules motors 
to Public Service Coordinated Transport 
f Newark, N. J. Chevrolet is adver- 
tising trucks and buses for export 
equipped with Hercules diesel engines. 
Diesels thus far have gained greatest 
vogue when used for heavy-duty pur- 
poses. 
Diesel observers have said that the 
lift” meeded to put diesel-powered 
ks on the United States map would 
for one of the Big Three to intro- 
e a diesel. With General Motors 
ipparently on a fair way toward doing 
hat, it is likely Chrysler will place its 
cylinder diesel for trucks on a pro- 
tion basis soon. Diamond T takes 
blue ribbon as the first truck builder 
put diesel-engined trucks on a pro- 
tion basis 
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“Because our own records show we get 15% to 20% 
more production on Warner & Swaseys than with 
any other turret lathe, and we've used about all 
of them. And remember, that saving is practically 


all net profit.” 
PRESIDENT, = Tool Co., Texas 


Facts to show how you, too, would 
profit will be furnished gladly by 


WARNER 
& 
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‘Sudden Sidetrack for Price Bill 


Miller-Tydings measure held up because Roose, ¢| 
wants Congress first to adopt court plan and general 





Etna Life Leads in number of 
group policies in force! 


All Forms of 
Group Insurance 
Life ¢« Accident 

Sickness « Pension 


Through our trained Group Representa- 
tives we are equipped to analyze your 
»yee's social problems and recom- 
mend the proper plan fe yf your 


yr ganization. 
c 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCB COMPANY 


Founded in 1850 Hartford, Connecticut 


COAST-TO-COAST CLAIM SERVICE 


federal regulation of business. 


ON Mar. 11, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee favorably reported the Miller- 
Tydings National Fair Trade Enabling 
Act, which is designed by retail drug 
interests to permit the issuance in inter- 
state commerce of minimum price con- 
tracts (now valid only in intrastate 
commerce under the state fair trade 
laws) without risking violation of the 
Sherman Act ban on price fixing. 
Strong opposition from department 
| stores, chicfly those of New York, had 
netted nothing more than a minority 
report, filed by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
of New York, proposing as a substi- 
| tute measure a national prohibition on 
sales below cost. 

On Mar. 29, the Supreme Court 
handed industry a big surprise by 
validating the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. No immediate connection be- 
ween that decision and the prospects 
for the Miller-Tydings bill was seen, 
but in the ensuing weeks when it be- 
came apparent that NRA-type legisla- 

| tion, covering trade practices and not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of fair trade proposals saw 
opening. 

On Apr. 14, Congressman Cel! 
dited a letter to the Hon. Frank 
Roosevelt suggesting that it s 
“extremely unwise to proceed wit 
piecemeal and probably contrad 
legislation fie. the Miller] 
bill} at this time when a more ad 
approach to this whole measure is 
templated. We certainly should 
take 17 bites off a cherry.” 


State Laws Multiply 


The fair trade sponsors were no 
much worried by tacti 
Miller-Tydings Act was virtually ; 
bag—and they preferred to focus 
energies on the enactment of addit 
state fair trade laws. That worl 
bearing abundant fruit. Five n 
ago there were just 15 states wit! 
laws; at the beginning of this 
they were in effect in 34 states, a 
only governors’ signatures in five ot 
and were scheduled for early cons 


these 


tion in seven more. 

Finally, this week the Miller-Ty 
bill seemed all set for a fast 
through Congress. After being s! 
aside to make room for consider 


merely wages and hours might be justi- 
fied on the basis of the precedents in 
the Wagner Act decision, and when it 
| appeared that the President was in- 
terested in prospects, opponents 
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instinctively ? 


ALONG WITH PEOPLE, by 
($2.50) tells you precisely 
what to do and say, and why you should 
do it, to secure the results you want in 
countless situations in business and social 
life, in everyday contacts, and in important 
situations with a major bearing on your 
life and happiness With many practical 
examples it shows you 


—how to get along with others 


—how to secure effective cooperation of 
superiors, associates, subordinates, friends 
and acquaintances 


GETTING 
Milton Wright, 


deal 


—how to meet people properly and 
with them smoothly and efficiently 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


PTT TTT) 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Wright's Getting Along With People for 
10 days’ examination on approval. in 10 days I 
will send $2.50, plus postage, or return book post- 
pal (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
remittance.) 





ROLLING REFRESHMENTS— Whether inspired by Yale scientific researches, showing 
higher productivity and more cheerful alacrity among well and frequently fed work 
or simply answering demands from workers who like their frequent snacks, West: 
house will operate three “rolling cafeterias” five times a day under the supervision 
the company’s medical department. Sandwiches, milk, coffee, ice cream, candy, pie 
cake constitute the perambulant menu. 
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ti-lynching legislation, then at- 
before the House Rules Com- 
as a machination of the liquor 
it was scheduled to come before 
House on Tuesday, and seemed 
ff passage by Thursday. 
over the weekend the President 
ecided that one cherry was worth 
ne bite. To Vice-President Garner 
» House lieutenants were conveyed 
«press wishes that action on the 
:-Tydings bill be delayed until the 
iry reorganization measure Was Out 
the “way, until his new labor and 
ess regulatory legislation was finally 
1, perhaps until a complete re- 
of the anti-trust laws could be 
ted. Even more critical than these 
nsiderations was the President's ex- 
ressed alarm that the fair trade laws, 
se of which would be expedited by 
passage Of the Méiller-Tydings Act, 
t unduly aggravate already disturb- 
price conditions. His 
it would be “most untimely to 
egalize any marketing practice calculated 
facilitate increases in cost of 
umerous articles,” was based directly 
n the Federal Trade Commission's ad- 
ce that “manufacturers and dealers 
nay abuse the power to arbitrarily fix 
resale prices by unduly increasing 


ILS 


suggestion 


the 


As a result of the President's inter- 
vention it appeared that Miller-Tydings 
would be postponed at least until sum- 
mer, might be permanently put off. 


Druggists Continue Drive 


The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, mainspring in the fair trade 
rive, refuses to accept such defeat; it 
won't admit that its pet measure is in 
inflict either with the President's gen- 
ral price policy or with any measures 
vhich the Administration may propose 
for regulation of trade practices. 

Furthermore, N.A.R.D. refuses to 
believe that the President will entertain 
any such thoughts about Miller-Tydings 
when he hears its side of the case, for 
the association simply figures that it has 
been outmaneuvered by fair trade op 
ponents and it is confident of maneuver- 
ng itself and its bill back into favor 
igain. 

To state its side of the 
N.A.R.D. depends on its powerful local 
sssociations which this week were ap- 
plying the heat in no uncertain manner 
to Congress and the White House. 

if Miller-Tydings isn’t law by the 

of this month, N.A.R.D. figures 

will be soon after, for it has a big 

powwow of fair trade forces scheduled 

tor Chicago, May 31 and June 1, and 
re is can really turn on the steam. 

Delegates to that meeting will come 

1 retail drug associations in all 

e 40-odd states with fair trade iaws 

rested onlookers will include repre- 
ntatives from those other fields where 
there is a rising retail interest in the 


case, 
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fair trade plan—notably liquor, book- 
selling, automobiles, hardware, and 
radio and electrical supplies. They will 
also include drug manufacturers who, 
since they will be called on to pay for 
the fair trade piping, have a more than 
casual interest in the answers formu- 
lated at that meeting to ques- 
tions as the following: 

(1) What minimum prices and mark- 
ups shall be demanded on what kinds 
of products? (2) How shall those 
demands be standardized? Now that 
the fair trade laws are going national— 
always assuming that the Miller 
Tydings bill is passed—what national 
controls shall be set up to keep drug- 
gists in Maryland from asking for one 
schedule of prices while Oregon drug- 
gists are insisting on other guarantees ? 
(3) Most importantly, how shall the 


such 


Pardon the editorial “you”, but as 
part of American Business you spend 
a tremendous amount of money on 
paper -- concealed behind the ink that 
turns ‘paper’ into ‘printing’. Look be- 
hind that ink, and consider how large 
a part of your paper-bill is represented 
by permanent and semi-permanent pa- 
pers. Then consider the new savings, 
efficiency, and safety that Permanized 
Papers offer you. 

A NEW BUYING - RULE 

Permanized Papers are unique busi- 
ness papers, made in § degrees of 
strength, but to one standard of com 
plete permanence against the deteriora- 
tion of age. Because of this exclusive 
advantage, you can buy Permanized 
Papers on one simple rule: “A  Per- 
manized Paper that is strong enough, 
is permanent.” For unless you buy too 
little strength, so that the paper wears 
out, time cannot harm it 


Paper Co., 
book and other 
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This means safety -- for it is easy to 
judge the amount of strength that any 
specific form requires. 
omy -- because you need not buy ex 


It means econ 


cessive strength just to be sure of 
permanence. It means efficiency -- be 
cause Permanized Papers will not lose 
their strength and require patching or 
recopying because of deterioration. 


IDEAL FOR LETTERHEADS 


Permanized Papers are made of all- 
permanent materials ~ rag-fibres which 
are practically indestructible, and Solka 
Durapulp that is impervious to age 
deterioration. Even their beauty is 
permanent, making them ideal for letter 
heads and other corres yndence-uses 
as well as inside forms. In spite 
this exclusive advantage, they cost 1 
more than ordinary rag-content Bond 
and Ledgers. To learn more about 
Permanized Papers, return the coup 
for full information 
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BIG—Bohack’s new supermarket in Brooklyn is the largest in 
the East, though its 40,000 sq. ft. is dwarfed by Coast markets. 


« 
Chains Go Supermarket 
Beaten at their own game of price-paring, chains open 
super units of their own, find a new answer to the R-P 
law. Big food markets gain new importance. 


MAYBE the Robinson-Patman law is 
constitutional in all its commas, and 
maybe it isn’t, but the chain stores 
aren't taking unnecessary chances. 
They're getting their lines set so that 
even if the Supreme Court ultimately 
puts a stiff construction on the law, the 
corporate chains may preserve the same 
price advantage they have always held. 

Of course, nobody—probably not 
even Rep. Patman—expects the R-P 
law to cut off all quantity discounts, 
allowances, and other price discrimina- 
tions. The attempt of the big grocery 
manufacturers to do just that when the 
law was passed last summer was short- 
lived. In one form or another, special 
price considerations for the big om 
have been at least partially restored as 
a result of pressure from the chains. 
Gradually that restoration may be made 
complete, for regardless of how Con- 
stitution-proof the R-P law may be, a 
good many millions of dollars in ad- 
vertising allowances can surely be justi- 
fied on the basis of “services rendered” 
and some healthy quantity discounts 
can be construed as only “due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale, or delivery.” 


Overhauling in Order 


Nevertheless, last summer’s threat 
that manufacturers might stop ladling 
out the discount gravy set the chains 
to thinking about their whole market- 
ing operation. The present realization 
that whatever gravy there is will always 
be spread more evenly among chains 
and independents, with a consequent 
trimming of the chains’ net buying ad- 





vantage, has intensified their examina- 
tion of the problem. 

Two answers have been found. One 
has taken the form of a marked in- 
crease in the sales effort which chains 
have always placed behind their long- 
profit private brand lines (BW—Feb6 
‘37, p13 ;Feb13'37,p17). The other an- 
swer is becoming more dramatically 
evident every day as more and more 
supermarkets emerge under the open 
or clandestine sponsorship of chains. 


A Thousand New Ones 


At the beginning of the year there 
were probably not 1,500 full-fledged, 
bona fide supermarkets in the United 
States; by the end of 1937, M. M. 
Zimmerman, editor of Super Market 
Merchandising, estimates there will be 
more than 2,500. And they will prob- 
ably be doing about 20% of the na- 
tion's retail food business. That is the 
chains’ second answer to the R-P law. 

There isn’t any standard definition 
for a supermarket, for the whole move- 
ment is very much in a state of evolu- 
tion; there’s nothing static or cut-and- 
dried about it. These, however, are 
some of the essential characteristics: 

First of all it’s big—big in area and 
big in volume. Seven thousand feet of 
floor space is an absolute minimum, 
and some supermarkets are dozens of 
times that large. It does a daily busi- 
ness in terms of tons of meat, carloads 
of canned goods, and truckloads of 
fresh vegetables; dollar figures may run 
anywhere from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 a year. 

Secondly, operating expense is cut to 


f 
On either side of wide aisles, all merchandise of a kind is «1 
together, facilitating price comparison. 


the bone. The markets are loca 
areas where land is cheap or renta 
low and where there is plenty of 
for a big parking lot, for a fast 
ping super will draw customers 
i0 miles or more. Labor costs a 
the irreducible minimum (a fact 
considerable interest to chains in \ 
of the threat of more militant 
unions) because the markets are « 
ated on the Piggly Wiggly, serve-) 
self, cash-and-carry basis. Interior 
nishings are not flossy, though 
supers are entering an era of glori! 
tion, featuring million dollar build 
which make seasoned operators, tra 
to cut all corners, raise a skept 
eyebrow. 


Markup at Rock-Bottom 


These are the special qualities 
Supermarket operation which |! 
yielded a markup unmatched in n 
chandising history—one that ran; 
from 8% to 12%, or just about | 
of what an efficient chain organizat 
needs to show a reasonable profit. A 
that markup means prices cut bey 
all belief on the nationally advertis 
goods featured in every supermarket 

Chains and independents reali: 
that five years ago, when Robert 
Otis and Roy O. Dawson, two n 
trained in all the tricks of mass n 
chandising, borrowed the basic idea | 
a super from the big drive-in mark 
on the West Coast, rented the 
Durant automobile plant in Elizab« 
N. J., knocked together some pinebo 
shelves, piled them full of foodstu: 
leased out departments on a percenta 
of sales basis to cut-price vendors 
hardware, drugs, cosmetics, auto acc 
sories, radio supplies, and what-not, a 
set the fundamental style for sup 
market operation. 


Distress merchandise was no nove! 


in those days, so when other retail: 
saw Quaker Oats at 3¢, pork chops 
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¢ a lb. and Squibb’s toothpaste at 
s¢, they consoled themselves with the 
surance that it wouldn't last long. 
But by the middle of when Big 
Rear -as Dawson and Otis called their 
narket—was still doing business to the 
ne of $12,000 or $15,000 a day, they 
began to realize it was no flash in the 
oan. As recovery advanced and super- 
markets continued to grow, they had 
impressed upon them the compelling 
fact that supermarkets were no depres- 
sion freak—a conclusion they might 
have drawn from the West Coast where 
the big drive-in markets had quietly 
erown to full majority during the lush 
davs of °27 to ‘29. 


33, 


Unite Against the Supers 
For the first time in their lives, chains 
nd independents joined forces without 
reservation in the battle against the 
ners, but all their efforts—moves to 
it Big Bear ads from local papers, 
sate legislation, NRA codes, price-cut- 
on their own account—proved 
navailing. Big Bear continued to 
thrive and to produce offspring; today 
t boasts a half dozen cubs. Meanwhile, 


King Kullen markets began taking 
Long Island by storm. Giant Tiger in 
Camden, Dawson's Trading Post in 


Chicago, the Public Market in Portland, 


Ore.—biggest of them all—and a host 
other supers all over the country 
ishroomed into existence. The supers 
ere here to stay. The chains were 

eaten at their Own game. 


It didn’t take the chains long to find 
hat out. Slowly they began to blosso 
out in extra large quarters—combina 

mn meat and grocery stores that they 
illed food marts or master markets. 
Merchandise displays in the center of 
the store, with big, easy-to-read price 
became a more dominant 
feature. Some chain units began to 

ake special parking arrangements for 
eir patrons. As bigger markets were 
pened, smaller, unprofitable outlets in 
the immediate neighborhood were 
losed up, and as declined 
with increased volume, actual price dif- 
ferentials between a chain's big market 
a chain’s regulation outlets became 
bservable. 


placards, 


overhead 


Here to Stay 

Now there’s no longer any question 

ut it- -the chains have gone super- 

irket. Im Cincinnati, Kroger’s has its 
Pay’n Takit supers; in Portland, Orc 
Safeway has its Sunny Jim markets; 
Economy Stores of Boston has its R. H. 
White Food Mart in Cambridge; 
A. & P., according to M. M. Zimmer- 
man, 


ountry which classify as supers; in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere on Long Island 
where it Operates 600 stores, the H. C. 
Bohack Co. has opened eight supers 
since last September. 

Mr. 


Bohack used to claim that he 


has 50 markets throughout the 
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CUT PLANT FIRE RISK 
AND INSURANCE COSTS 


WITH A 
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@ Why have a combustible roof on 
your plant when you can now have 
a permanent, fire-safe masonry-like 
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cost?’ 
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your fire risk and insurance 
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cuts time and labor, saves mon d 
trouble. Write for PLANK Bulletin 


giving complete information. Struc- 


tural Gvpsum Division, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Cor; ration, 
50 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
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was lost ...”’ and so on and on up 
Ben Franklin’s inevitable conclusic 
* ... the kingdom was lost.” 


Modernized versions of Poor Richard’s 


famous lines are enacted day aft 
day in American plants. For the wa 


of an alloy the product was lost! For 
the want of a tip the welding was lost! 
For the want of a rectifier the market 


was lost! 


The business of P. R. Mallory & Ce 


Inc., is the supplying of that all-impor- | 


tant “nail” to industry before the tra 
of costly consequences gets under wa 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmalio 
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Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 


er Wire Fence and Entrance Gates 
provide complete control over all 
nit plant activities, Prevents trespass 


and vandalism, Kegulates move- 
ment of materials, merchandise, 
employees and visiters, Factusive 
structural superiorities make Stew- 
art the leader in the industrial 


fence field. Send for catalog. Sales 





and Erection Service everywhere. 
pes The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
- 416 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
“ World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886 
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PLASTER PATCHING BILLS 


Re-cover cracked plaster with 
low-cost crack-proof Upson Board 


SPARE your tenants the embarrassment of 
cracked plaster. And save yourself the con- 
tinual expense of patching plaster. 
Safeguard your investment by installing 
Upson walls and ceilings of lasting beauty 
Any good carpenter can do the job easily 
and quickly. 

Upson Board is a specialized wall and ceil 
ing material. Its smooth, hard, ready-primed 
surface saves 20% to 30% in painting costs. 
It is not like makeshift wallboards which 
are often rough and paint-thirsty 

Your experience with one Upson Wy, 
ceiling will establish the wisdom a 
of installing others. Write for free =, a 
samples. The Upson Company padbiicrs 
185 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. Sean, 


UPSON zéé BOARD 


THE DEPENDABLE BOARD WITH 
THE FAMOUS BLUE-CENTER 
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opened a store wherever he saw wash 


on the line and baby carriages on the 


| 
| 


street; now he apparently opens them 
wherever he sees accommodations for 
200 or 300 automobiles in a parking 
lot. 


Biggest in the East 


The last one that he opened, two 
months ago, is the biggest one in the 
East, though its 40,000 ft. of floor 
space would be lost in the Portland 
Public Market with its near-300,000 
sq. ft. Transformed out of the old 
company garage, Bohack’s new market 
in the heart of Brooklyn has been set- 
ting a fast pace, and its prices on stand- 
ard goods, which range from 15% to 
20% below those quoted in the regula- 
tion Bohack stores, have drawn 5,000 
patrons a day. Average markup is 12%. 

Three features of the Bohack super- 
markets may point a significant trend, 
which seems likely to develop further 
as the chains adapt the supermarket to 
their needs. 

(1) It has no leased departments. 
The original supermarkets were con- 
fined exclusively to the so-called dry 
goods in the food line. Meats and 
fruits and vegetables as well as drug 
and auto accessories and hardware, even 
shaves and beauty treatments, were re- 
tailed to the customer by concessionaires 
who sometimes accounted for more 
than half of a super’s volume. As the 


MAKING IT EASY—“Serve-yourself” is the style in supermarkets, but Bohack’ 
Brooklyn supplies the shopper with a basket on wheels, and clerks in the William: 
super, Oakland, Calif., carry purchases out to patrons’ cars 








MAY 


chains move into the supermarh 
ture there is a tendency to shear 
concessions. Big chains, well-c 
to handle meats, fruits and veg 


bakery goods, and all other food 


naturally would not be expected t 
these departments out to concessi 
As for other non-food concessi 
chains apparently prefer to do 
them rather than risk the loss o 
lute control over their markets 
mittedly, however, the opportu 
do a good deal of her shopp 
one spot is attractive to the ho 
and to add this appeal to their 
it is known that some chains 
plate a concession tie-up wit! 
department stores or mail order 


Specialties Sell Themselves 

(2) The Bohack markets fea 
many as 200 specialty items w! 
dinarily do not move well en 
orthodox stores to justify st 


However, cocktail delicacies and 


rags packaged in cellophane « 
reasonably satisfactory demand 
supermarket, thanks to improv 
play and a technique of retailing 
virtually compels the shopper 
over the whole stock in trade 
(3) The original supermarkets 
only on nationally advertised 
tions, and although this is still tl 
bone of supermarket operatior 
chains are moving a satisfactory 


a vital service. 
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y of their private brand goods through 
mass outlets, thanks to a _ well- 
tablished demand and to the increased 
sportunity for direct price comparison. 
Some private brand lines even enjoy 
h a demand that they can be moved 
+ higher prices. Thus, Bohack’s canned 
soods in its supermarkets are almost 
formly 1¢ or 2¢ a can higher than 
Monte or Libby products 
Although a chain may kick nationally 
nown goods around in its supermarket 
neet competitive prices, it generally 
ttempts to keep prices on its private 
rands closely in line with those pre- 
ling im its store. 


Private Brands Uniform 


To offset the prevailing idea that 
rivate brands are not up to nationally 
lvertised goods in quality, many 
ains, notably A. & P., have been 
ympathetically inclined toward the 
fea of grade labeling, and in affording | 
, better display of those labels, supe 
urket Operation may lead the chains 
rther toward the grading idea. Labels 

| certainly grow in importance 

In this connection, the experiment 

lucted by Andrew Williams in the 
ammoth new supermarket which his 
ain has opened up just outside the | 
Oakland business along the 
ain approach to the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge will be watched with con- 
siderable interest. Mr. Williams has 
stablished two meat departments, one 
for high quality goods and a second for 
nedium priced meats. 





section 


Price-Fixing Threat 


The chains’ entrance into the super- 
market field is a sure-fire way of beating 
the Robinson-Patman law; it means that 
even though chains may be forced to 
purchase their requirements at a higher 
net price, they can continue to sell them 
at the same or lower levels—that is, at 
levels lower than those quoted by inde- 
pendents. And in a period of rapidly 
rising prices, such a service is certain | 
to be well-received by customers whose | 
income fails to keep pace with the 
H.C. of L. 

There’s only one possible fly in the 
supermarket ointment, and that is the 
threat of the fair trade laws. At present 
that threat is no bigger than a man’s 
hand, though as the supermarket pres- 
sure grows, the independents are be- 
coming more vocal in their demands 
that manufacturers use these permissive 
laws to establish minimum resale prices. 
Mayonnaise manufacturers are said to 
be considering the issuance of such con- 
tracts in California (BW —Apr24'37, 
p24), but with chains themselves now 
in the supermarket business, manufac- 
turers who are beholden to these mass 
merchandisers for 606 or 70% of 
their total volume on some popular 
lines aren't apt to manifest undue affec- 
tion for any price-fixing plan. , 
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(iefd An EVERDUR heater for 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint 
Health Center, Brook N.Y 


thelow) EVERDUR heater for 


Chester Post Othce,Chester, Pa 
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the East ordered by Veteran's 
Ads strats All the above 
supplied by Quaker Ciry Iron 


Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ts in 


everywhere 


for non-rust tanks! 


AUNDRIES, clubs, hotels, factories, 


hospitals, homes...in buildings of 


every type, clean hot water is assured 


with water-heating equipment made of 


EVERDUR—Anaconda’s non-rust cop- 
per-silicon metal. Yet water-heaters are 
but one important use of Everdur. For 
many years all industry has employed 
it with outstanding success for count- 
less non-rust purposes. 

EVERDUR is easily worked hot or 
cold, readily welded, and lower in cost 
than other types of high-strength, non- 
rust metals. No wonder industry makes 
such extensive use of this adaptable 
Anaconda copper alloy! 

If you need a strong, corrosion-resist- 
ing metal, consider EVERDUR. It is 
furnished in all commercial shapes — 


Wlelal 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Office 


sheets, plates, rods, bars, wire, tubes, 
shells, and ingots for casting. Write for 
Publication E-5. 


“EVERDUR” is a trade-mark of The 


American Brass Company, registered 


t Otnece. 


in the 


United States Pater 





A few other popular uses of 
EVERDUR Metal 
pipe for conveying corrosive 
solutions 
electrical conduit 
air conditioning equipment 
screens, gates, etc., In sewage 
treatment plants 
non-rust tanks in domestic water 
heaters 


rustpro¢ »f nuts, bolts, screws, et 
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RUSTLESS AS COPPER 
STRONG AS STEEL 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities @ In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 
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FIRST QUARTER ROUND-UP 
1937 Compared with 1936 
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Rush Paris Show 


50 countries take part in ex- 
position. Scheduled to open 
May 1 but won't be ready. 


EUROPE expects more tourists from the 
United States this summer than in any 
previous year, and is setting the stage 
for them with three spectacles bound to 
attract wide interest—the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the Dusseldorf Fair, and the 
Coronation in London. 

The Paris Exposition—really the In- 
ternational Exposition of Arts and Crafts 
in Modern Life—is still scheduled to 


open on May 1, though anyone who has 


been in Paris within the last month 
knows that it will be at least the end 
of May before the exposition buildings 
will be anywhere near completed, and 
probably the middle of June before all 
the details are worked into the picture. 


Labor Problem 


The delay is blamed on labor. The 
whole exposition was conceived by the 
French at a time when they were think- 
ing up public works projects to occupy 
their unemployed in the Paris region, 
and ways of bringing tourists into the 
country. As on many of the WPA 
projects in the United States, labor has 
been blamed for refusing to work over- 
time, or on Sundays, or at even a 
“normal” rate of speed. Partly be- 
cause of this, and partly because of the 
difficulty of paying for French labor in 
French exchange, the Germans asked 
and received permission from the Paris 
government to bring in their own work- 
ers. As a result, the German build- 
ing will be one of the few that is ready 
for the official opening—come when it 
may. 

Fifty countries are participating in 
the exposition, most of them on a much 
larger scale than the United States, in 
spite of the bad example this may set 
for those who are going to be invited 
to participate in the 1939 World’s Fair 
in New York. Most extensive exhibits 
will be those of Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet Union. 


Decade of Progress 


Theme of the exposition, as outlined 
to Business Week by Paul Wiener, who 
designed the American hall, is the trac- 
ing of modern design and its influence 
on art, science, and commerce in the 
last 10 years. 

Of the 14 general groupings under 
which the exhibits will be organized 
outside the buildings of the individual 
countries, eight are of special interest 
to business—city planning and architec- 
ture; graphic and plastic arts; building; 
interior decoration and furniture; art 
crafts; printing and publishing; fash- 
ions, jewelry, and accessories; transpor- 
tation and touring. 

There will be special exhibits tracing 
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COMPETITION? 


Welcome — even to this extent! 


If you want to find out promptly whether you are 
vetting the utmost protection and service from 
vour fire insurance premiums, here is a, way to do it: 

Invite your insurance agent to come to your 
office. Invite IRM to send a representative as well. 
Review your insurance coverage together—in your 
interest this time, not the interest of any fire insur- 
ance company or salesman. 

Let all factors be brought out into the open. If 
our man makes statements that anyone questions, 
let him be challenged then and there. Go over all 
the figures. Make each party prove his points in 
front of the other. (You as a layman can hardly 
be expected to test statements that one salesman 
makes in another’s absence. ) 

Then you be the judge! 

It is likely to prove the most profitable time you 


have ever spent. 


IMPROVED Risk MuTUALS 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established 

legal reserve companies writing the following 

types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler Leakage « 

Use and Occupancy « Tornado and Windstorm 

« Earthquake -« Rents « Commissions ond 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « Inland 
Marine 
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the development of rural electrification, 
refrigeration, photography and _televi- 


sion, and aeronautics. A_ thoroughly 
French touch is added in the hall featur- 
ing fine cookery. 

The American hall will include mod- 
els of various federal projects (including 
Boulder Dam and the TVA), the city 
of Washington, and rural housing, as 
well as an architectural show, and ex- 
hibits of contemporary painting and 
design. Fewer than 20 American firms 
are as yet definitely committed to take 
space at the show, though a good many 
more have made inquiries. Ford may 
yet exhibit in a special hall through 
his French subsidiary organization. 


Dusseldorf Fair 


Planned for many months, the Ger- 
man exposition of what is the aim and 
the accomplishments—to date—of the 
Four Year Plan is suddenly being ad- 
vertised as a counter attraction to the 
Paris Exposition, and may yet open be- 
fore the French are ready officially to 
invite the traveling public to their show. 
While the Dusseldorf displays will be 
extensive, they are purely national and 
will necessarily feature technical devel- 
opments by which Germany hopes to 
free itself from the dependence on for- 
eign supplies for raw materials. To 
executives, it will be of tremendous in 
terest for it will show the newest models 
of many machines now making compet 
ing lines of goods in Germany. But to 
the general traveler, it is likely to be less 
glamorous than the international show 
along the Seine, with all of Paris as the 


backdrop. 


Bitter at British Tax 


Business calls Chamberlain’s 
plan unfair in many cases, but 
it will be passed. 


LONG and bitter will be the attack of 
British business on the new “growth of 
profits” tax which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed in the new budget 
last week as a ‘“‘national defense con- 
tribution.”” British stocks were still to- 
bogganing at the beginning of the week 
as various companies began to compute 
what the cost of the tax would have 
been on the basis of last year’s profits 

The proposal may yet be modified 
before it een law, but there is 
small hope in London that the burden 
will be eased very much except in spe 
cial cases. The British have gone in 
for a huge defense program which they 
have no idea of abandoning in the 
immediate future in spite of incipient 
talk of a world economic conference, 
and disarmament. The British will act 
in good faith in any disarmament dis- 
cussions because they know that before 
any concrete agreement can be reached 
they will, at the present rate of rearma- 
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1889-1937—The Eiffel Tower, marvel of the 
Paris Exposition of 1889, freshly painted 
and newly floodlighted for the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Arts and Crafts in 
Modern Life, which is being staged in 
Paris this summer. 


ment, be in a sufficiently strong position 
to cooperate and still be Europe's great- 
est armed power. 

The Chamberlain tax on excess profits 
is really a supertax aimed at businesses 
which are benefiting especially from the 
rearmament boom. Actually, it will hit 
all industries which were particularly 
depressed during the slump and which 
only recently have begun to make profits, 
or those new industries whose profits 
were small during the years on which 
the tax base is set—1933-34-35. 

Profits up to 6% in public corpora- 
tions, and 8° in private corporations 
(owned by very small groups), are ex- 
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empted from the new supertax, 
all earnings under £2,000 | 
$10,000). After this credit is al 

profits up to 10% of capital are 

at the rate of 20°; those profit 
tween 10% and 15% are taxed at 

and all profits above 15% must 

tax of 33 1/3% to the government 
“defense contribution.” 

The British Treasury estimates 
the new tax will produce only 
$10,000,000 in revenue in the 
financial year, but nearly $125,00% 
in the next. It is, of course, a su; 
levied in addition to the normal < 
rate income taxes. 


Vote on Health Plan 


British Columbia discards in. 
surance scheme and submits 
new one in referendum. 


BriTIsH CoL_uMBiIA’s health insu: 
scheme in its present form (BW 
27’37,p30) has been definitely 
doned, and the government has 
nounced that it will start over 
from scratch. A general election 
take place in the province on Jur 
and at the same time a referendun 
health insurance will be taken at 
polls. 

The referendum asks: “Are yo 
favor of a comprehensive health i 
ance plan, progressively app! 
Premier T. D. Pattulloo 
details of the health insurance 
passed at the first session of 1936 
not be considered in the referen 
and that if health insurance is appro 
it will have to start in a limited 
He reiterated the government's end 
ment of a health insurance bill, 
advertisement which appeared in 
press throughout British Columbia 
the same day as his announcement 
the House. 

In this advertisement the pre: 
pointed out that the care of indi; 
would be considered a separate quest 
from any new bill. This is one of 
points which caused so much opp 
tion to the last bill, as it was clau 
that the ignoring of the indigents 
the last bill rendered the entire sch« 
unsound. On the other hand, the g 


states 


ernment took the position that indigent 


a matter entirely remo 
The premi 


care was 
from health insurance. 


statement admitted that the government 


was unable to cope with the wave 
protest that had greeted its health 
surance bill and as a result was return 
to the electorate for an expression 
opinion. 

The Health Insurance Commiss 
which has been set up in Victoria un 


the chairmanship of Dr. Allon Peebles 


will continue in existence, at least unt 
after the result of the referendum 
known. 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


French-British-Belgian exploratory moves believed in 
Europe to be vitally important to new plan for eco- 


nomic disarmament. 
program at London Imperial Conference. 


Canada will push world trade 


view of the sharp breaks in stock markets in both the United States and 
ope this week and the general conviction in the Street as well as among morc 


, 
é 


} 


nservative economists that the fundamental cause behind this is the fear that 


mething is going to be done about the gold situation, eventually if not soon,” 


nsiderable interest attaches to this week's reports on pending 


developmer ts 


m Business Week's observers in Canada and in France 


None of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ents signed under the direction of 
etary Hull has affected such a large 

ume of business or been so con- 
spicuously successful as the pact with 
Canada. In spite of disgruntled in- 
rests on both sides of the border, the 


neral reaction of business has been 


\ rable. 

Canada Will Lead 

[here need be little surprise, there- 

re, that Dominion officials who will 
represent Canada at the Coronation in 
London in a few weeks, and will im- 

ediately after that big show partici- 

pate in the British Empire Conference, 
re planning to back a scheme for at 
ast a triangular deal among Canada, 
he United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The real surprise is that they 
ay be preparing to push a far greater 
rade accord would inevitably 
ffect more than one-half of the world’s 
nternational trade 

Paris observers approach the same 
roblem from a slightly different angle. 

Political as well as business leaders 
n Europe are traveling extensively 
these days, and the one head under 
which practically all of their discussions 
in be grouped is economic disarma 
ment. 

They have sized the situation up in 
this manner: the whole world is get- 
ting out of the depression today thanks 
to a process which is entirely artificial. 
This process is based on huge borrow- 
ing by various countries for rearmament 
(in Europe) or for the purchase of 
equipment (as in the American public 
works program) 


which 


Substitute Is Needed 


However these various rearmament 
and public works programs turn out, 
the time must come—and it may not be 
far away—when these programs will 
have been completed to the extent that 





the governments begin to decline (ior 
getting for the moment the dithculty 
these governments may eventually have 
in finding funds to continue such pro 
grams) a new depression may set in. 

This depression would eventually be 
considerably more serious than the one 
we are hardly out of, and this for at 
the world has as yct 


opportunity to pront 


least two reasons: 
hardly had the 

from the recent new 
the overhanging debt from the depres- 
sion, and any new depression which 
might follow would come at a time 
when governments have increased their 
public debt so enormously to work out 


boom because of 


; 


of the last depression that their mone 
tary systems could not stand the further 
strain of a similar new drain. 

French and British officials are there- 
fore trying to find a plan to transform 
what is still a typically artificial period 
of prosperity into a period of natural 
prosperity. This, in the eyes of the 
promoters of the id a, can only be 


ichieved by 
circulation of 
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AMERICAN SALES OF WAR MATERIALS 


Export Licenses Issued . . Oct., 1935—Mar., 1937) 
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Exports of materials defined by the President as “implements 
Business Week's study of 


of all licenses (by value) 


CONTROL FIGURES 
of war” have been on a license basis since Oct. 10, 1935 
this international trade in arms reveals that more than 88% 
issued during the first 18 months the regulation was in effect was for aircraft or parts 
which Washington admits may be used for commercial business as well as defense. 
Both Holland and China are known to have made large orders for new commercial 
air services. Less than $5,000,000 worth of the licensed exports were items popularly 
classed as munitions of war—firearms and ammunition. 


the increased demand for raw materials, 
labor activity, and the like will be no 
more sufficient to maintain industry, 
trade, and economic activity in general 
in the world at a rate equal to the 
present feverish rush. This means that 
as soon as the spending programs of 
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dithcult to imagine Americans becom- 
ing liberal to the point of entering into 
some big program for international eco- 
nomic disarmament, in spite of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s and Secretary Hull's 
declarations. It is expected, rather, that 
President Roosevelt will offer mostly a 
non-committal moral appeal, which 
might, however, be quite sufficient if 
it comes at the right time. 

Europe is thus of the opinion that in 
preparing the survey material for a 
general economic conference, the repre- 
sentatives of France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain are trying to save demo- 
cratic capitalism as it still exists. Thus 
they will make a supreme effort to 
arrive at some program which has a 
reasonable chance for success. It seems 
that an international conference with 
these prospects is bound to take place 
and that Great Britain will try and 
make it last until, its armament pro- 
gram nearly completed, it has to seek 
new methods to maintain prosperity 


Germany 


Political maneuvering in Cen- 
tral Europe improves outlook 
for ultimate deal with Ger- 
many. New Reich loan is 
expected soon. 


BERLIN (Cahble)—Berlin is manifestly 
reassured regarding international devel- 
opments by at least two events of the 
last week: 

(1) Belgium's new independent neu- 
tral status excluding her from the 
Franco-British orbit is considered greatly 
to have strengthened Germany's posi- 
tion on the Western front; and 

(2) The meeting of Austrian and 
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Italian government officials in Venice 
is thought to have improved the outlook 
for cooperative action in the Danube 
basin when German and Italian eco- 
nomic ambitions clash seriously. Musso- 
lini’s insistence that Germany be allowed 
to participate in any general confer- 
ence covering Central European prob- 
lems is generally believed in Berlin to 
mean that Italy is no longer greatly 
interested in the German dream of 
anschluss with Austria. If this idea is 
correct, it is bound to encourage Nazi 
activities within and outside Austria, 
but at the same time, it will push 
Vienna into seeking some kind of new 
protective agreement with France and 
Britain. 

In addition to this favorable develop- 
ment, the extraordinary liquidity of the 
money market presages the early issue 
of the next Reich consolidation Joan 
ahead of schedule. It has been sug- 
gested that the next loan may be issued 
by the Reich autohighways for refinanc- 
ing short-term construction debts. 


Canada 


Dominion anticipates big trade 
deal at London Imperial Con- 
ference, immediately after the 
coronation, possibly embracing 
all English-speaking nations. 


OttawA—tThe conviction is increasing 
here, with Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King on the way to London, that, al- 
though trade matters are at the foot of 
the agenda for the Imperial Confer- 
ence next month, triangular aspects of 
United Kingdom-United States-Canada 
trade relations may develop into out- 
standing importance at the meeting 
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ADDIS ABABA GETS NEW ROADS—Cannon and army trucks have given way to 
the implements of peace as the Italians set about their No. 1 job of empire-building 


in Ethiopia—the building of roads. 


Italians on a new road outside 


Above, Ethiopians are shown working with 


Addis Ababa. 
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Soviet Ru 


EASTWARD HO! — As 
builds up her lines of communication 

transport against that day when she n 
be called upon to defend herself on [{ 
flung fronts, trainload after trainload 
trucks, tractors, and light cars move fr 
the industrial centers in European Ru 
toward the Asiatic frontiers. 


It is felt the Canada-United K 
dom trade pact, revised a few w 
ago, is involved in proposals { 
United Kingdom-United States t 
treaty. The subject may be approa 
in relation to the question of pror 
ing world peace. It is suggested 
as a result of his recent visit to P 
dent Roosevelt, Mr. King may b 
a position to place before the em 
statesmen the views of the Chief Es 
tive of the United States on the rela 
between international commercial 
tercourse and the international p 
cal situation. 

At any rate, there is considerable 
cussion developing in Canada as to t 
possibility of a triangular trad« 


tariff arrangement covering Great 1 


tain, the United States, and Ca: 
and possibly embracing the whol 
the British Empire, which would 
tually be a commercial accord for 
English-speaking world. By this m« 
trade barriers between sections of 
English-speaking world would be 
stantially lowered. The idea is that 
would be an incentive to other < 
tries to seek a place in the mover 
for freer commercial intercourse 
that, in turn, political frictions wé 
be lessened. 

Here, it is believed Mr. Roos 
and Mr. King would be in close | 
mony of views and outlook in 
nection with such a project. It 
significant, also, that R. B. Benn 
leader of the opposition in the ‘ 
nadian parliament, will be in | 
don—as a result of Prime Minis 
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o's invitation to him to attend the 
nation—at the time of the confer- 
During recent weeks, he has 
an almost aggressive desire to 


operate with the government on mat- 


s of broad national policy. 
Cuba may be the object of the next 


Ottawa drive for increased markets for 
Canadian products by the trade pact | 


\ Trade Minister W. D. Euler, 

who visited Britain, Germany, and 
Russia last year for negotiation of trade 
reaties amd recently returned from a 
similar mission to the antipodes, is 
aderstood to be contemplating a trip 
» Cuba and the British West Indies 
ily next fall. Canadian maritime 
provinces sell potatoes to Cuba, and 
want to extend the market. 

With demand for pulp and sulphite 
exceeding the supply, the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills plans expansion to 
ncrease production of soda pulp, sul- 
shite, kraft pulp, and other raw ma- 
rials for the manufacture of paper 


rod ts 


G.M. Strike Settled 


General Motors of Canada’s 3,700 


Oshawa strikers resumed work this 
eck on strike settlement terms de 
ured to be mutually satisfactory. The 
trike began Apr. 8. Production loss 
is been 8,000 cars. Concessions se 

xy employees include the 44-hour 

in place of 45 and 50 hours 
me-and-a-half pay for overtime, in 
reases Of 7 cents for those earning 55 
nts or under, and 5 cents for those 


¢ all women employees, recognition | 


f the local and the seniority rule. 
Consensus of opinion credits Hep 
im with getting a little the best of 
lash with “foreign agitators,”’ in 
t the settlement was made without 
local union being represented by 
Now Hepburn and his Toronto 
supporters probably will concentrate on 
resisting any C.1.O. moves in the 

Northern Ontario mining field. 


Soviet Union 
Bumper grain harvest; new 
Five-Year Plan details; new 


transportation reports—fea- | 


ture week in Moscow. 


Moscow (Cabley)—On the eve of | 


\f 
vil demonstration, Soviet industry has 
provided the country with special caus: 
rejoicing ~with the announcement 
the program for industrial pro 


tion under the Second Five-Year | 


Plan was completed on Apr. 1, nine 

months ahead of schedule. 
Simultaneously, Gosplan headquar- 
5 announced the general outline of 
Third Five-Year Plan, whose pro- 
tion norms will be adopted soon 





foscow’s vast May Day military and | 
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Chartered 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


A Complete Banking Service 
at 58 Offices 


This Bank offers a complete banking serv- 
ice through any one of its offices. 

in addition to the Main Office at 40 Wall 
Street in the financial district, there are 57 
offices in the manufacturing, shopping, in- 
dustrial and residential centers throughout 
the Greater City—11 in Manhattan, 5 in the 
Bronx, 32 in Queens, 8 in Brooklyn and one 
in Staten Island. 

The usual functions of a commercial bank 
are carried on in all these offices. In addi- 


tion, the men in charge are ready to discuss 


your particular financial problems and suggest 


ways in which this Bank may be of service. 
Your inquiries will receive prompt and 


courteous attention. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmn 
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Russians hail the completion of the 
Second Piatiletka as a brilliant 
for socialist construction, especially in 
the 
now believed to have taken place on a 
far greater scale than has yet been re- 
The coal, oil, metallurgy, and 
construction matcrial have 
not yet caught up with last year’s pro- 
gram, and this lag is blamed on “trait- 
ors” working in the ranks. 

Accusing themselves of political 
blindness for allowing the wrecking to 
proceed under their verysnoses, Soviet 
industrial leaders are now adopting the 
Let's eradicate the enemies of 
the Trotskyist wreckers 
Death to traitors to the 


SULCOCSS 


face of the sabotaging which is 


vealed 


industries 


slogan: 
the 
and 
fatherland.” 

With the groundwork for the coun- 
try’s industrialization established during 
the first Piatiletka, Russia’s second 
Five-Year Plan did _ not the 
many large construction and engineer 


people 


spies 


feature 


ing projects which characterized the 
first Plan. Outstanding large works 
were Moscow's famous new subway 


and the recently opened Moscow-Volga 
< nal 


Intensified Efforts 


The new Plan will be devoted largely 
to technological progress and the crea- 
tion of qualified groups of workers for 
the modernization and _ reconstruction 
of industry. 

Two other reports have stirred con- 
siderable interest in Moscow this week. 
One is the announcement that the Five- 
Year Plan for railway transport—key to 
the effective industrial development of 
the country during the next five years 


as well as to any major defense pro- 
gram—has been accomplished more 
than a year ahead of time. 

The second is the report that this 


year’s grain sowing program is _phe- 
nomenally ahead of last year’s, and that 
a bumper harvest is virtually assured. 


Great Britain 


Business protests excess profits 
tax plan. Coronation § enth- 
usiasm is modest. 


LONDON (« able) D« spite the promise 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the new excess profits tax will be 
amended after there has been time to 
give current criticisms full consideration 
(page 50), still disturbed 
over the eventual effects. 

No budget within the memory of 
present has aroused such 
concerted opposition from trade and 
industry, the complaints being that it is 
unfair between fixed 
interest yields and equity yields, plus 
erratic discrimination between one com 
pany and another due to the treasury’s 
appreciate that the propor- 


business is 


executives 


discrimination 


tailure to 


a survey of prices in 1936 
as a whole were 30°? higher than in 
Ji ly 1914. 
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tion of fixed interest to equities will 
“profit” basis on 
The first 


considerably alter the 


which the tax is to be levied. 


resentment has been somewhat allayed 
by the Chancellor’s confession that he 
was unable to make a previous investi- 


gation of the 


effects of the new tax 








LADY DIPLOMAT—Confirmed this week 


by the Senate was the appointment of 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman as new United 
States Minister to Norway. Ruth Bryan 


Owen, who quit her job as Minister to 
Denmark to marry a Dani-h 
was America’s first woman diplomat; Mrs. 
Harriman is No, 2. 


nobleman, 


owing to his desire to keep the budget 
secret. 

Gilt edged issues held up well dur- 
ing the early part of the week in spite 
of the announcement that the first 
instalment of Britain's big defense Joan 
would be issued before the end of the 
week. This instalment will amount to 
£100,000,000, will bear 24° interest, 
and issued at 993. The offering was 
made in spite of the sharp price drops 
in market values early in the week. 

There are hopes now that the threat- 
ened strike of London bus operators 
will be settled. Both employees and 
managers are anxious to do nothing to 
antagonize the general public. There 
is also a desire to do nothing which will 
mar the Coronation day program, now 
less than two weeks away. 

Britain’s Food Council has just issued 
Food prices 


Fish led the way at 101%, 











s] W. ¢.t! —_— . 
With MUK TOMOWING at & 


nour, bread } 

followed with substantial rises 
Heart of the Food ¢ 

is a criticism of the vario 


cheese, mare 


schemes. These should be reor 
unacr a 
regulations on imports are not 
an inordinate rise in food 7 

| 


The recent noticeable lack of 


| 


more impartial ontr 


Siasm for the coronation cont 
Regent Street—fashionable 5s 
center—seats are again being 


advertised. Manufacturers and 
continue to report a lack of ent 
for coronation 
decorations. 

Significant is the fact that t 
Cochran Review Cabaret at the 
dero almost forgets the 
note. C. B. Cochran, 
showman, toned 
Hom< al 1 B 


colors in fabr 


has down hi 


coronation show, 





and has omitted certain patriot 
and substituted comic relief B 
says theatre business, which 
early this year, is picking up 


with good bookings for May. 


i. 
France 
Official opening of vast Paris 
Exposition now set for May 24 
Blum government 
strength. 


(Wvreless) —With a \ 


] 
' 
| 17.000 


shows new 


PARIS 
keeping 
have been occupied on expositi 
nearly complete 
leration of Labor | 


yusy the workers 


struction, now 
French Fe 
quested the government to ad 
special 10 billion franc publi 


rf 
i 
program to be financed event 


a forced loan. In spite of the 
of a general sitdown during t 
position if the plan is not accept 


government has flatly refused to 


recalling its promise made befor 
last loan to cut all further expendi: 
For similar 
temporarily to endorse an old age 
sion bill, also proposed by the ¢ 
federation of Labor and extremists 
The government's firmness has 
sured the very depressed Bourse, © 
otherwise feared new treasury ent: 
ments, and further influences fro: 
depression on international mark« 
The opening of the great expos 
has been postponed to May 25 ( 
the official ceremonies on May 24) 
is scheduled to close on Nov. 25 


reasons, it has rel 


The Italian attitude after Sci 
nigg’s meeting with Fascist officia 
Venice, insisting that the German 
in Austria participate in all Cer 


European negotiations, is believed 


to be a bluff aimed against the Wes 
powers and_ their 
moves for international « 
operation 


recent succes 


onomi 
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Money and the Markets 


Taking their worst tumble since °34, stocks punish the 

; Ss . . ‘ . 
people who've carried speculation too far. Commodi- 
ties also suffer in world-wide setback. But business has 
acquired a strong momentum. 


Securities markets will remember the ides of April. It was in mid-April last 
that stocks took their bad tumble. This year, around the same time, the 
stock and commodity markets were looking pretty sick and this week they fell 
ol bed. 
Last Monday’s decline in stocks was — 
the worst since 1934. Tuesday's re- Plea for Plant 
covery was nothing more than the Que theory is thet inflation exists 
technic il snapback customary after aver- | when expansion in consumer pur- 
ige prices have dropped more than 10 chasing power runs beyond produc- 
points in a space of three days. The tive capacity, when consumer dollar 
transitory Character of the rally was con- competes so keenly with consumer 
med on Wednesday when the previ- dollar that prices are whirled up- 
us day’s recovery was more than erased | ward. That situation now stares us 
; in the face, says Charles R. Gay, 
ell, anyhow, the markets have had New York Stock Exchange presi- 
nee Anal cotta Mew tan anes dent, who urges vast plant expansion 
= s I 4 | on industry's part. 
tons stand out: 3 ; ; Mr. Gay, speaking before the 
How far will this readjustment in Illinois Manufacturers Association. 
rities and commodities go? | pointed out that the government's 
Will the spill mar business, put the | recovery program had consistently 
brakes on industry ? boosted consumer income without 
: regard for the plant expansion neces- 
1934 Was Different Sary to avert a_ purchasing-power 


The situation looks, superficially, maladjustment. He made no men- 
: tion, however, of the surtax on re- 


ery much as it did in the summer of 
- tained earnings which discourages 
34 when the collapse of a speculative building by saving (BW’—Apr18’37, 
om in commodities and stocks very p53). 
finitely snagged the budding recovery. 
However, even though there has now 
een a somewhat analogous collapse, though it doesn’t come up to net of 
basic factors are vastly different. $52,464,174 in the same period last 
ployment is higher, wages are year. Business in that mood isn't to be 
purchasing power is higher. seriously jolted by a spill in stocks. 
ness has acquired a momentum Nevertheless, melting stock prices 
1 isn’t so easily slowed. Look at have an effect on spending, particularly 
neral Motors, tied up for weeks by spending by those who have been get- 
tdowns, reporting this week net profit ting ready to draw on their gains. 
first quarter of almost $45,- Similarly, producers of raw materials 
0,000. That's recuperation, even feel all this in the vicinity of the 





before the end of the first hour. 
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wallet. Even though there were few 
people who actually got $1.40 for 
wheat, $1.30 for corn, 17¢ for copper 
15i¢ tor cotton—few even among the 
speculators the producers had _ be 
premising their thoughts of new cars 
radios, and fine feathers to conform t 
those top prices. To the extent that 
they are disappointed, they will tri: 
sail on luxury expenditures. 

Moreover, the impact of the com 
modity smash will be felt by some 
manufacturers in their inventories. But 
that will be just about offset by thos 
who stuck to hand-to-mouth buying 
who now can buy more cheaply and 
are in velvet if finished goods prices 
hold or decline only slightly 


Serious Slump Unlikely 


All in all, this spanking for the 
speculators is only a minor blemish on 
the picture. Most economists—in Wall 
Street, in Washington, and in business 
—have been looking for a pretty sub 
stantial summer letdown. Present mar 
ket developments increase chances that 
their predictions will pan out But 
steel, tor example, is booked solidly to 
the end of June and could take pr 
close to a 15% drop in business with 
out falling under 80°7-of-capacity 
operations (and what mill won't make 
nice money running at 80°77). And 
next September, which is the carliest 
date about which anyone is worrying 
much, little thought will be wasted on 
what happened to stocks in April 

Right now, of course, much sleep 
being lost in such worries Most 
the explanations which have _ beet 
hatched to account for development 
hopelessly confuse cause and eftect 
wasn't the Eccles-Roosevelt warnings 
of boom and inflation that broke stocks 
and commodities. It wasn't fear over 
the credit situation. It wasn't govern 
ment policy on gold. It was specula 
tion overdone 
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This was a world-wide setback— 
stocks broke in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Prague, and Bucharest just as they did 
in the United States—which came as 
the result of world-wide speculative ex- 
cesses. Foreigners may have been draw- 
ing down balances in New York, taking 
their money out of our securities mar- 
kets. But that was only one factor, and 
hot money hasn't begun to flee yet. 


Gold Flow Should Subside 


Incidentally, everything now com- 
bines to make Washington's hot money 
problem easier for the time being. The 
pound and the guilder have improved 
substantially in relation to the dollar. 
Stocks on this side of the Atlantic have 
broken, and predictions on business 
aren't quite so rosy, so investments here 
may not look so good to Europeans. 
The balance of trade is running against 
us. France is putting on her best front 
for the exposition, and fears are allayed 
by the fact that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate are out until bate 
in the fall. 

All this should slow up the gold flow 
to New York, at least until the fall rush 
of American export business. By that 
time most observers hope the way will 
be paved for a more permanent solution. 


Steel Best Since °30 


The Corporation’s earnings, 
typical of the whole industry, 


cause $20,000,000 dividend. 


THE No. 1 industry—steel—is doing 
all right. Led by United States Steel, 
first quarter reports came out this week 
and what Big Steel did was typical 
enough—the best three months’ net 
earnings since the second quarter of 
1930, and a $20,000,000 dividend. 

Deliveries for the quarter were up 
sharply to 3,698,041 tons—82.8°¢ of 
aad capacity—compared with 2,957,- 
125 tons in the final three months of 
1936 and 2,144,570 in the comparable 
period a year ago. Yet most of the 
shipments in the first months of this 
year were made on orders placed be- 
fore the December price advances, and 
raw materials and wages were higher, 
so the net of $28,561,533 was some 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 below Wall 
Street's most enthusiastic estimates for 
the period 
Nothing Pleases the Street 

Also going to prove that some peo- 
ple are never satisfied, the financial 


community complained about the divi- 
dend. It was $5.75 a share on the pre 


ferred stock, and thus an arrearage of 
$5.25 on the senior issue still remains. 
The Street had hoped the directors 
would make a modest draft of $10,- 
000,000 or so on surplus and clean up 
the accumulations. 
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STOREY’S STROLL—Each year, weather 
permitting, ex-Pres. William Benson Storey 
takes his traditional walk from the railroad 
station in Topeka. Kan., to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe’s annual meeting. This 
year the skies smiled; Mr. Storey, now 
in his 80th year, made the trek, in com- 
pany of Executive Vice-Pres. E. J. Engel 
(right), in 22 min. flat. The annual meet- 
ing, at which traffic gains were cited, 
preceded by a few days this week-end’s 
inauguration of service with new stream- 
lined equipment on the road's Super Chief 
from Chicago to the We-t Coast. A party 
of publishers, editors, and newspaper and 
magazine writers were among the road’s 
guests on the inaugural run with the new 
equipment, 


As it was, the Steel Corp. chose to 
wait. It carried $7,845,370 to surplus, 
and net working assets stand at a little 
over $411,000,000. Indicating that 
cash will be handy, the directors 
pointed out that the plant expansion 
program as scheduled still calls for 
an expenditure of approximately 
$160,000,000. 

The corporation also provided com- 
prehensive statistics on steel employ- 
ment and wages. It employed 246,- 
321 men and paid them $104,456,482 
in the first quarter; a year ago the 
figures were 189,269 and $69,259,055, 
respectively; in the final 1936 quarter 
they were 239,246 and $96,225,560. 

Operating ratios, despite higher 
costs, were substantially improved in 
the first quarter. Comparing shipments 
with gross earnings, U.S. Steel made 
almost $12.25 a ton on first quarter 
deliveries; in the comparable period 
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last year, gross profit was only $+ 
ton. This year the company 

$7.72 a ton to net earnings w 
year ago the figure was only $1.: 


. 

White, Weld Case—tThe 
and Exchange Commission has 
leeway in deciding the White, \\ 
& Co. case in which manipulat 
A. O. Smith Corp. stock was ch 
The commission’s examiner finds 
the securities firm did, in fact, 
the law, but adds that it 
deliberate intention.” 

Counsel for the banking house 
reply to the finding, asserted th 
aminer Thurman Arnold's 0; 
leaves no ground for suspension. 
inasmuch as the SEC has always 
inclined to warn rather than dis 
an inadvertent or innocent offen 
would look as though a slap o1 
wrist is logical here. 

7 
Readers of the 


‘ , 
acted W 


Out of Sight 
cial pages were prepared last 7 
morning to see the stock price av 
take an awful dip. It must have 
with some surprise, however, that t 
who follow the Wall Street ] 
saw the public utilities drop rig 
the chart. The bottom line on the 
was 30, and the Dow-Jones avera; 
utilities (which has been sliding st 
ily this year) finally slid right « 
the space allowed and down into 
reserved for volume of trading! 
* 

Bond Support—For about 10 
the Federal Reserve banks found n 
market conditions _ satisfactory 
had neither to buy nor to sell gov 
ment bonds. 
of the Treasury issues on the « 
market were steady to firm. 

But this week, when governn 


started to slip off along with ot 


security prices, it was semi-othcially 
mitted that the Reserve banks 


back on the buying side of the mar 


This gave the financial comm 


cause once more to accuse the Reser 
authorities of being more interested 
the much-talked-of “orderly conditions 


in federal bonds than in buying 
selling bonds to regulate the m 
markets. 

It must be remembered, in def 
of the open market committee, 


operations this week were looking 4 


rectly toward the final boost in m« 
bank reserve requirements which 
into effect this morning (May 
Where would the committee first 
for signs that 


increase? In the government 
market, where selling might be a 
of distress. 

If there was genuine distress, 


Reserve was amply justified in stepy 
in and buying bonds on the thesis t 


May 1 should be passed without m« 








During that period p: 


banks were hai 
trouble getting up the cash to meet t 
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MAY 1, 
disturbance If, on the other 
liquidation of government bonds 
sented the jittery type of selling 
was characteristic of other markets, 
Reserve 1S open to criticism tor 
eging the market (an operation for 
the Securities and I xchange Com 
yn would call a private individual 

n to task). 

* 

Excess Reserves—With the final 
in reserve requirements completed 
figures on just what happened 

t be out until May 7) it is interest- 
g to note the juggling that has been 
g on in bank figures since the 

le of last year. 
he first rise in requirements was 
so last Aug. 15, and it was hurdled 
with a minimum of difficulty—New 

York banks sold $552,000,000 of gov- 

ernment bonds from July 1 to Dec. 30, 

it Chicago institutions took on $105,- 
10,000 and the member banks in the 
her 99 cities reporting weekly bought 
$127,000,000. New York's liquidation 
flected (1) withdrawal of correspon- 
ent banks’ balances and (2) probably 
some forehandedness in taking profits 
n government bonds. 
From Dec. 30 to Mar. 3, New York 
iks sold $112,000,000 in government 
gations, Chicago bought $7,000,- 
0, and the banks in other cities let 
vo of $99,000,000. Then followed 
e big wave of selling—New York got 
of $291,000,000 between Mar. 3 
nd Mar. 31, Chicago threw over $269,- 
0,000, and other banks cut govern- 
nt holdings $120,000,000. 

The trend so far in April has been 

nfusing. Apparently banks outside 

New York and Chicago were all set, 

for they bought bonds to the tune of 

$44,000,000 from the end of March 
to Apr. 21. Liquidation continued in 

New York, where government bond 

ldings are down another $112,000,- 
0 since the end of March and 

$1,067,000,000 since last July 1. 

Chicago has bought $90,000,000 since 

the end of March, and holds only $67,- 

10,000 less than last July 1. 

Thus, in 10 months, New York 
nks have dumped a billion dollars’ 
worth of government bonds on the 
itket, Chicago banks have liquidated 
$67,000,000, and other members have 
ghtened holdings by $48,000,000. 


\ 


e 

Credit Contraction—The direct con- 
sequence of the liquidation of govern- 
ment bonds is deflation of the credit 
ipplied by banks to business and to 
investment markets. That state- 

nt is true despite the rather striking 
in commercial loans during the 

10 months. “Other loans” rose 
13,000,000 from July 1, 1936, to 

pr. 21. But by selling securities— 
rcing either Federal Reserve Banks 
individual investors or non-banking 
itutions to buy them—the member 
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banks actually reduced their total credi 
outstanding 

Thus, in the period, total loans and 
investments dropped from $22,619, 
000,000 on July 1 to $22,268,000,000 
on Apr. 21, or $351,000,000. And 
that figure is not far from the $349 
000,000 difference between the increase 
in commercial loans and the drop in 
government bond holdings for all 
banks. Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that while New York City banks werc 
the heavy sellers of federal issues, they 
did not have a monopoly on commercial 
lending. The distribution of the in 
crease in other loans was fairly general 
$362,000,000 for New York banks; 
$119,000,000 for Chicago banks, and 
$362,000,000 for all other weekly re- 
porting reserve banks. 


© 
Holder’s Choice—The argument 
chiefly used against the capital gains tax 
is that it prompts investors to cling to 
their securities, rather than pay taxes 
on profits. Because the tax is lower as 
the time of retention lengthens, in 
vestors are inclined to put off the day of 
reckoning with the collector of internal 
revenue. At least that is the theory; 
and in practice it works out that way. 

But from a strictly stock market 
standpoint, it doesn’t make much sense 
An investor can come to only one of 
three conclusions about any security: 

1. That it is going up 

2. That it is going down. 

3. That it is going to stay 
where it is. 

If the holder thinks it is going up, 
he’s likely to keep on holding. The 
capital gains tax does not have much 
effect (unless he is considering a 
switch—of which, more later). If the 
holder thinks the security is due for a 
fall, then clearly it is up to him to sell, 
regardless of the tax. For it is better 
to take a large profit than a small one. 
And if the investor isn’t sure whether 
his “‘pet’’ intends to go up or down, he 
will either hold or sell, and again the 
capital gains tax will not be the impell 
ing reason (except, again, if he is 
toying with the idea of transferring his 
affections to another stock). 


about 


* 
Short Shifts, Quick Turns—But 
when the holder of a security, of which 
he is not particularly fond, decides that 
maybe he ought to transfer into another | 
issue, say from a consumers goods to a 
capital goods situation, the capital gains 


tax is a force to be considered and 
reconsidered. 

If the investor sells and takes a profit, 
then he must set aside a sum for the 
government. When he is done with 
that, he does not possess the same 
amount of capital with which to re- 
establish his position in another indus- 
try. His investment capacity, so to 
speak, has been curtailed. 

Thus, many persons prefer to take 


CAN YOU 
‘HANDLE’ 
PROSPERITY? 


CAPITAL TO MEET EXPANSION NEEDS 
AVAILABLE THROUGH LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Prosperity demands capital —/iguid 
working capital! And one of the most 
economical means of obtaining addition- 
al funds is through LAWRENCE SysTEM 


Under this method of financing, com- 
modity paper is created on the basis of in- 
ventory, releasing almost all capital which 
is tied up in stocks to provide additional 
funds for continued current operation or 
for business expansion. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM does not entail use of 

finance company or other high-cost money. 

Among other advantages, it provides: 
INCREASED CREDIT— you can exceed open 
limits one to three times. LOW Cost 
MONEY — loans made at lowest available 
banking rates. FLEXIBLE OPERATION — no 
interruption of normal business routines. 


For details about LAwRENCE SysTEM 
financing, write or wire the nearest office. 
Address inquiries to Department D-16. 
No obligation is involved. 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 
A. T. Gipson, President 


New York: $2 Wall St.¢ Burrato: Liberry Bank Bide 
Cuicaco: One N. LaSalle St.* Boston: 49 Federal St 
Da.tas: Santa Fe Bidg. « Houston: 601 Shell Bidg 
Kansas Crry, Missourt: Commerce Trust Building 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. * Fresno: 2030 Anna Se 
SeaTTLe: 1014 Fourth Ave. S.* SPOKANE: 155 S. Stevens 
PORTLAND, Ore: U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. « Hono.uLu 
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Electric Fans of recent design use Bakelite 
Molded for the stand and also the motor 
housing. In addition, some fans have | 
of Bakelite Lemincted instead of metal, pro- 
operation t 


aces 


even atl 


extremely 


speeds, 


vicing guiet 


high 

















Throughout the telephone system Bakelite 
Materials are used for insulation. In addition, 
the convenient modern telephone hand-set 
is formed of Bakelite Molded, and in some 


types the cradle base also. 


Manufacturers, not of electrical de- 
vices, but of products of every desc ription 
have in Bakelite Materials, Molded, Lami- 
nated, Cast, Varnish and others, the solution 
of problems in production, performance, 
Our engineers 


only 


appearance and saleability. 
will be glad to discuss with you the possibi- 
lities of Bakelite Materials for your products. 
We invite you to write for illustrated book- 
Jets 38M,“ Bakelite Molded,” 38L, “Bakelite 
Laminated,” and 38V, **Bakelite Varnish 

247 Park Ave., New York 
163 Dufferin St., 
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their chances they have, 
rather than buy fewer dollars’ worth of 
another security. That happens when 
their opinions, regarding the goodness 
or badness, marketwise, of the shares 
they hold, are not fully crystallized. 
The ultimate effect is to inject a tax 
consideration into the sale of an old 
holding and the purchase of a new 
The question whether a shift 


| or a switch is smart is complicated by 







Uncle Sam’s participation in the profits. 
And from that, it becomes fairly 
obvious that the security markets are 
both directly and indirectly affected to 
the extent that investors decide not to 
operate because of the tax. 


© 
Facts Aplenty—Diamond Match Co. 


continues at or near the top among 
American industrial companies in 
volume of facts, figures, views, and 


forecasts given stockholders in the an- 
report. This year’s statement, 
appendices, runs to 174 
1935's 184 (BW—wAMay 


nual 
excluding 
pages ——— 
50 36, 2). 
included are scads of tables analyzing 
income account and balance sheet 
figures and comparing them with previ- 
ous years. Dividend policies and prac- 
tices are discussed exhaustively, and the 
suspension of the “wage dividend” we 
because of trouble with “‘a few radical 
labor leaders” is explained. Destructive 
competition, taxes, tariffs, and match 
imports are discussed in detail. 

Among the interesting facts brought 
to light are: The apiary department 
last year handled five times as much 
honey (honey is a byproduct of timber 
ownership) as in the 1930-33 period 
but market conditions weren't so hot. 
The company has been maintaining its 
volume in matches but dollar re- 

aren't commensurate, so that 


unit 
turns 


















lumber has increased from 12.3 
dollar volume in 1933 to 28.3% 
matches dropped from 
52.90. The company doesn’t thir 
Department of Agriculture is 

much of a job in studying and 
trolling timber diseases or inj 
insects. There is a tax of 2¢ per 
sand on all matches except paper 


matches (the company thinks 
unfair discrimination and _ insist 
result is a disproportionate grow 


sales of paper matches in fields to \ 
they are not properly suited ) ] 
tation of matches has fallen off 

last three years—where 
the leading import factor in 193 


sweden 


1932, it was subsequently displa 
Japan, and now Japan has dropp 
a poor third while Russia is fi 
54.27% in 1936. 
+. 

Pepper’s Comeback Late 
November tentative steps were tak 
make a market in pepper future 
New York (BW—No:128'3 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. laut 
the experiment, and its success 
tested by the vote of the New 


Produce Exchange’s board of mar 
to inaugurate trading in pe; 
futures. 

When Lamborn, Hutchings p 
up this commodity orphan it was 
kicking around at the lows whic! 


lowed the crackup of the Lor 
pepper and shellac pool in 1934. § 
that time pepper has fired en 


speculative appetites to score an ad\ 
of a little better than 14¢ a It 
around 6¢. Probably its principal 

in regaining a bit of the specu 
respectability lost in the London 
was a little strength in quotations. 
at least, it would appear from 
Produce Exchange's action. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


TH! is hope for England yet. She 

egun buying American whisky, 

» first time since repeal. After 

g a to old-time straight bour- 

which is 100% corn, the English 

nay discover the sweetness of a corn- 
cob pipe. 


4S 


Tue view is freely expressed in Wash- 
eton,” says a Standard Statistics re- 
“that truck competition is likely 
ncrease at a steadily diminishing 
And in due time, no doubt, it 
; likely to diminish at a steadily in- 
creasing rate. 


since the First World War, the ircur- 
ible optimists have had a ready come- 
back to any remark about the vast in- 
crease in guns, gases, and other means 
f killing. “Oh,” they say, “war was 
: lot deadlier in the Middle Ages, when 
nen fought with spears and swords.” 
But now Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
uirman of the Department of Socio- 
ygy at Harvard University, submits 
gures to show that the first quarter 
the present century, with its wars 
revolutions, was the bloodiest in 
| history, and that in earlier centuries 
average man had a much better 
nce of dying peacefully in bed than 
has today. 
Formerly the average man didn't go 
war. He stuck to his job. War was 
le by professionals. But now the 
s have been generously let down and 
ny rte can get into the fight. War 
made by whole nations. The baby 
n his cradle may hear the modern choir 
cherubim singing. Their wings beat 
bove the city. Then a bomb howls 
through the roof, and the baby dies 
peacefully in bed. Peacefully, in the 
sense that he has never had any part in 


SCHOLARSHIP Vacant at Yale Univer- 

Leavenworth Scholarship,” says 
‘ale University in an advertisement 
that must have awakened the hopes of 
nany a Leavenworth graduate, only to 
lisappoint them with the details: ‘The 
Leavenworth scholarship at Yale Col- 
lege, yielding $420 per annum, is now 
vacant. It 1s open for competition to 
all male students with surname of 
Leavenworth.” 

This reminds us of the Sherlock 
Holmes story, “The Adventure of the 
Red-Headed League,” in which, if we 
remember it right, a red-headed million- 
ire was supposed to have provided 
generously for red-headed men. We 

n't know who the benefactor in the 

ile case is or was. Probably his own 
name was Leavenworth, and he thought 
hat any male with that name was in 
pecial need of education. Anyway, 
we hope the scholarship is won by a 


man named 
graduated from Leavenworth. 


Dr. W. M. STANLEY of the Rockefeller 
Institute says the common cold is 
caused by 
and non-living. No wonder it has de- 
feated the doctors so far. When they 
get hot on its trail it plays possum. 


A NEW movie theater in Monticello, 
Ill., has a soundproof crying room for 
small children. The room is enclosed 
in glass and there are loudspeakers that 
bring in the sounds of the movie, so 
that the children may hear and see the 
show amidst their tears. 

There are some grown-ups, too, who 
should sit in the crying room when they 
go to the movies. The other evening 
our son-in-law and his wife found 
themselves surrounded by a multitude 
of expert cryers. The picture was what 
Hollywood calls a bow-wow opera 
Man's best friend, the dog, was going 
through sacrificial agonies on behalf of 
his master, and before the picture was 
many minutes old the female part of 
the audience was suffering audibly 
There were whimperings to the left, 
muffled sobs to the right, and sighs all 
over the house. 


ONE girl was cursed with a particularly 
tender heart. Any time the villain 
looked sideways at the dog, she blub 
bered bitterly. “I just can’t stand it!” 
she wailed from time to time. ‘Oh, 
dear, if they hurt him I'll die! I'll 
simply die!’ 

The villain still plugged along, try 
ing to give the dog the works. Finally, 
the girl gulped out to her friend 
“Maizie, I simply can’t look any longer. 
You tell me what happens. I'll put 
my head down. You tell me.” 

Our son-in-law’s wife sneaked a 
my and sure enough she was hiding 

er face in her hands, while Maizie, 


staring at the screen, related the grue- | 
“Now the man’s taking | 


some events. 
him up on a mountain . 
alone there 
- «+ + mow they're on the mountain 
- + + mow the man’s putting him 
against a wall, but the dog is still try- 
ing to play . . . now the man is 
backing away . . . now he’s pulling 
out his gun . 
gun . . . now he’s aiming—” 

“Dear God!” shrieked the first girl. 
“I can’t stand it! I'd rather they shot 
Shirley Temple!” 


. they'll be 


Pror. Walter Barnes of New York 
University says “it might do some 
op good to split infinitives for a 
half hour before breakfast.” Everybody 
splits infinitives all day long, so why 
delay breakfast ? 


Leavenworth who has 


virus that is both living | 


he can shoot him | 


. now he’s cocking his | 
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IF YOU'VE 
HEARD 
THIS ONE 


(A smoking car story you 
hear every morning on trains 
pulling into Cleveland) 


“Yes. I always go right 
to Hotel Clevela n d tr 
train. Just a minute throu 


Terminal 


and you're there. And 


rh th 


1} 


11K 


corridor, you kn 
I 


to go to a hotel that remembers 
you. They do at The Cleveland 
They 


though you are their guest 


really make you feel as 


And when we drive through 
summer, the 
So handy 


Garage and 


Cleveland in the 
family likes this hotel. 
to the Terminal 
right on all the motor routes 
They have a restaurant to suit, 
no matter what sort of thing 
you like, and an air-conditioned 
Men's Cafe that’s great. Come 
over with me—I know you'll 
like it, too.” 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for 
two. Three restaurants and popula 
priced, air conditioned Coffee Sho} 
Two Cocktail Lounges and Men's 
Cafe. Dinner dancing. 
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For Banks and Depositors 


More than 14,000 banks now enjoy 
a federal guarantee of all deposits up 
to $5,000, under a law in effect since 
1933. In that time one small-town 
bank has been expelled from the 
guarantee system by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. This was done 
in mid-April, and since then the con- 
trol of the bank has changed hands 
and steps have been taken to get the 
guarantee back. 

It is barely possible that there is 
only one of the 14,000 guaranteed 
banks in the United States whose 
operations are unsound enough to 
jeopardize depositors. If that is true, 
something close to a miracle has hap- 
pened, and maybe it has. At any rate, 
there is a certain amount of encour- 
agement in the fact that even one 
bank has been expelled. 

This incident serves to emphasize 
the responsibilities of the FDIC. 
State bank guarantees have been 
given a thorough trial in eight cases. 
Some have been admittedly political 
in their management; some as compe- 
tent and scientific as possible. Every 
plausible theory of financing and 
regulating them has _ been tried. 
Every one has been a complete and 
costly failure—harmful to the guar- 
anteed banks, to banking as a whole, 
to the depositors, and to the tax- 
payers. 

By multiplying the scope of these 
guarantee systems, as we have done 
under a federal law, we merely multi- 
ply the dangers. The only counter- 
balancing advantage is that by impli- 
cation, and to some extent by direct 
promise, the assets and the taxing 
power of the United States govern- 
ment are behind the present guaran- 
tee. But that fact does not make it 
certain that either the bank deposi- 
tors or the government will not incur 
huge losses. 

Prior to the federal system, the 
safest insurance of depositors’ money 
ever devised in this country was the 
mutual control of banks by bankers 
through clearing-house examinations. 
The FDIC can be just as effective 
as the clearing-house examinations 
were for many years; but its chances 
of being so are less because the cardi- 
nal merit of the clearing-house sys- 
tem was its complete immunity from 
olitical influence. It was motivated 
* the simple impulse of self-preser- 
vation. Yet ultimately it broke down, 
because in a time of stress it hesi- 


tated and temporized; it did not 
promptly suspend those member 
banks whose deposits were in danger. 

The only safe thing for the FDIC 
to do is to demand correction the 
moment unsound practices appear, see 
that they are immediately corrected, 
and shut any bank at once whose 
capital is impaired in the least, unless 
that capital is fully restored. 

The weakness of state and federal 
bank examinations has always been 
a reluctance by government agencies 
in critical times to shut a bank as 
soon as it got into trouble. Hope 
springs eternal in the breast of gov- 
ernment examiners; they compro- 
mise, scold, and hope for improve- 
ment, until the situation gets beyond 
their control. Let us see to it that the 
FDIC never operates in that fashion. 
There will be times when great pres- 
sure will be brought to bear against 
it, when honest but unfortunate 
bankers will plead for time and will 
warn against the sad consequences 
of drastic action. But the FDIC must 
set its standards high and keep them 
there, or it will imperil the federal 
guarantee system and the banks of 
the country. 


Regulating Coal 


Under the New Law 
Under the new Guffey Coal Act, a 


commission representing the public, 
the employers, and the miners will 
regulate the bituminous coal industry 
and fix its prices. It remains to be 
seen whether this law will restore 
prosperity to an industry that suffers 
from the competition of newer in- 
dustries and from the burden of sup- 
porting much more labor than is 
economically necessary. 

John L. Lewis takes occasion to say 
that ruthless competition in the in- 
dustry has “sweated labor.” Labor 
has suffered primarily because this is 
the one big industry in which the 


check-off prevails, and because son, 
states have long required unionizg. 
tion by law. The result has bee: be 
persistence of a large body of | 
time miners, earning not enough | to 
support themselves adequately bur 
enough to pay dues to Mr. Lewiy 
union. As long as the labor su pply 
in the industry is artificially swollen, 
it is doubtful whether any law can 
provide enough wages to make all 
the workers prosperous. 


Feet Must Be Counted 
When Buying Shoes 


When the father of a large family 
puts money in his pocket and sets out 
to buy shoes for all his children, he 
knows how much money to take be. 
cause he knows how many feet must 
be shod. But when Uncle Sam, at 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion, puts 
aside a billion and a half dollars to 
care for his unemployed children dur. 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
he does not know whether that is the 
right amount of money, because he 
has never counted the people he is 
trying to hel 

Sen. Vandenberg has estimated that 
there are only 3,000,000 unemployed, 
but the Department of Labor thinks 
he is about 5,000,000 off. In his 
computation he speaks of 26,000,000 
employed people who are registered 
with the Social Security Board; but 
the Department of Labor says the 
board has registered at least 2,500,- 
000 people oa have no jobs, and an 
equal number who are utterly inelig- 
ible for benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

If this is true, the board’s slipshod 
methods make Sen. Vandenberg’s 
estimate futile. But every other esti- 
mate is equally unreliable. President 
Roosevelt has repeatedly demanded 
that industry reemploy the unem- 
ployed; and Sec. Roper’s Business 
Advisory Council has answered that 
industry cannot know the extent of 
this obligation until the government 
takes a census of unemployment. 
Administration officials have opposed 
this, without stating their reasons. 
Apparently there is only one reason: 
they fear the truth. A count of the 
employed and the unemployed might 
force an enormous reduction in the 
appropriations for relief. 
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